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The Yachting 


st majority of Americans, what Mr. Kipling once called 
| of the off shore wind and the voice of the deep sea rain” 
To those who know how to handle a boat ] 

Here Frank Paulus, of Lesure’s staff, has drawn 
cull give a thrill to all who care for such things. 








Season Opens! 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the yachting season which has 
just opened will be the International race between British and American 
six-meter boats, which will be run in September. On July 1 the 300- 
mile contest for the Brooklyn Challenge Cup will be contested; and many 
other very important events will aid in making the season an unusual one, 
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PRICELESS 


SECRETS 


Why Be Unhappy and Worry? 


Why Be Pale and Weak? 
Why Be a Victim of Other Personalities? 





Why Not Be Happy and Vigorous? 
Why Not Compel Others to Do For You 


as You Desire? 





HOW TO CHANGE FROM WORRY 
TO HAPPINESS 


How to Convert Worry Immediately 
into Pleasure, Happiness 
and Success 


I discovered the principle of worry 
and I discovered the secret of how to 
control it successfully and easily. 


This secret is said to be worth a for- 
tune to anyone. You free of 
worry regardless of how your conditions 
seem eager to depress, worry, crush and 
No one should be with- 
out this secret. This secret absolutely 
insures a happier life. It discloses an 
easy and simple mental “Trick” which 
anyone can use. 


can be 


paralyze you. 


I can positively show anyone how to 
easily, quickly and definitely convert 
his worry into profit, pleasure and pros- 
perity. This secret is absolutely guar- 
anteed to destroy worry. 


* * * * 


How to Induce Others to Do For 
You as You Desire 


How to Make Others Like and 


Appreciate You 
How to Virtually “Hypnotize” Others into Doing 
for You as You Want 


Through my Key to the Universe of human 
mind, I discovered the nature of the principle 
that rules human beings in their attitude towards 
one another. Through the use of this secret, 
I converted my enemies into friends, and easily 
cause anyone and everyone to be most friendly. 
I discovered how to virtually “hypnotize” hu- 
man beings into desiring to please me and 
doing as I want. Through this secret, you 
can convert your enemies into friends and gain 
the good will and co-operation and admiration 
of any human being. 

In a world in which the success and pleasure 
of individuals depend on the consent and co- 
operation of others, the possession of this secret 
is of tremendous value. This secret also gives a 
deeper understanding and realization of human 
nature than would be possible for you to at- 
tain otherwise. It gives you the “key” to 
human nature, by means of which you are able 
to control the attitudes of others towards you. 
No one can afford to deal with human nature 
blindly. This secret enables you to deal with 
human nature scientifically and intelligently 
and thus, profitably. 


* * * * 


These Three Sccrets are worth more than any other information or power or secret ever dis- 


covered and disclosed to you by any human being. The 
thousand times more than what you give for them. 


great source of eternal advantage to you. 


will be worth to you in your life many 
hey will be an instant revelation and a 


| could easily sell these secrets at a very high price, but, | have a desire to render a maximum 


of benefit to the greatest number of human beings. Theref 


‘ore, on account of the great need by 


human beings, at present, of these secrets, | want human beings to have the benefit of this 
great opportunity to procure these great secrets for meeting the problems of life and for gaining 
the greatest possible results and happiness in every respect at approximately no profit to myself. 

Here is your opportunity to gain freedom from Worry at will. What would you not have 
given, and, what would it have been worth to you, to have had this secret in your days of misery? 
Insure having it now! - 

This is your opportunity to gain the power and secret through which you are able to induce 
and compel others to act favorably towards you for your benefit. 

This is your opportunity to learn how to attract a maximum of iron into your blood and at 
the same time, gain natural deep breathing, without drugs, dieting, conscious deep breathing 
or exercise. 

These Three Priceless Secrets—''Secrets Worth Millions'’—are yours by return mail if you 
sign the coupon. 















How to Naturally Increase to a Maximum the 
Iron in Your Blood and at the Same Time 
Acquire Natural Deep Breathing by an Evo- 
lutionary Principle, Without Exercise, Without 
Conscious Deep Breathing, Without Drugs or 
Dieting, Without Inconvenience, Waste of 
Time or Active Practice of Any Kind. 


Through my discovery and knowledge of the 
law of Evolution, I discovered also the prin- 
ciple that rules the human breathing system 
and I have discovered a simple way, through 
which anyone can be a deep breather, naturally 
automatically and unconsciously, without con- 
scious deep breathing, without exercise of any 
character, without active action of any charac- 
ter, without inconvenience or loss of time and 
without drudgery or devices of any character. 
This principle positively increases to a maxi- 
mum, the iron in the blood, without drugs or 
dieting, giving to the complexion a rosy hue 
and to the blood, greater power to sustain health 
and life in the body. 


Many have gained vigorous health and a 
successful defense against tuberculosis through 
this secret alone. No one who is in the least 
inclined to be pale and anemic and to be sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis, or, who is a_ shallow 
breather, should be without this evolutionary 
secret. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1933 Berkeley Bidg. 
21 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Send me, as soon as possible, the Three Priceless Secrets 

Secrets Worth Millions as described in Les.Lie's 
WEEKLY 

I will gladly hand the mailman two dollars when he 
delivers the Three Secrets to me 

It is understood that my money is to be refunded to me 
by you without delay or question, if | am not satisfied 
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City State 
Special Note Swoboda is rendering ar ense 


an 
service to human beings particularly at this time, because 
of the great need of the secrets he discloses No react 

of LESLIE'S WEEKLY can afford to neglect to take 
advantage of this opportunity to gain the secret of cor 

stant happiness, as well as greater control over others, 
and, also more iron in the blood and greater nerve force 
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WHE officers who lead the 


shoot straight Here are two of them 


Sheehan (right) and ¢ aptain Robinson, command- 


ing l'roop 1 


LOURISHES are blown on polic e 
whistles in New York City at noon, 
at midnight and with depressing 


frequency through the intervening hours. 
Kast side, west side; on Fourteenth street 
and Washington Heights, 
and revolvers sound impromptu ruffles. 
wave and in other 
according to whether you 


automatics 
The crime is there 
cities or isn’t, 
happen to be a victim or one of the few 
members of the police department. still 
permitted to speak for that body. 
Safes are blasted, lofts are 
bond Inessengers are despoiled, flats are 
entered during the absence of the tenant, 
and the tenant himself, returning home, 
wonders morbidly if he will get there unh- 
accosted by a hold-up man. 


New York has no crime 


re ybbed, 


wave, says 





troopers are 


(—- 
SS 








HESE men 
Shou 
that is the most effict 


mounted on 


are members of the 


Troop K's entries at the Westchester Horse 
New York State Police, 


nt organization of its kind in the world to-day. 


A Breakwater for 
Crime Waves 


The New York State Police Provide an 
Object Lesson to the Entire Country 
By Frederic F. 


a crime-fighting body 


Van de Water 








the head of the police 
department, and then 
proceeds to publish a 
pamphlet containing a 
: hundred odd methods 
Lieutenant of circumventing the 
crooks. The furore 
over robberies and such, 


alert. 


well trained men who can think quickly and 


he asserts, is propaganda fostered by a 
statement, 


hostile After this 


orders are igsued canceling 


press. 


The man in blue and brass, who, with 


12,000 brethren of the night stick, pro- 
tects the greatest city of the western 


world becomes eloquent in asserting that 
New York suffers no more from crime 
than the rest of the nation and probably 
less than the remainder of the State. 
The pavement pounder in blue is cer- 
tain of this. If the finest department in 
the world cannot keep the five boroughs 





all vacations, summoning 
to patrol duty men Hither- 
lo assigned to soft details, 
creating a motor flotilla to 
run down criminals. 

The crime wave 
existent, and anyway it’s 
due to post-war hysteria, 
unemployment and_ kin- 


Is hoh- 


dred causes. Suppose _ it 
is here? — It’s evervwhere 
else. Crime has not in- 


creased alone in New York. 
It is growing rapidly the 
country over. That is the 
usual line of reasoning. 


ae 
sen 





AVING found an 
been stolen, the troopers examine its engine number. 





automobile which they think may have 
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of the city in the ways of recti- 
tude, he argues, what must the 
people of the rural districts and 
the up-state cities be enduring? 

New Yorkers, even the police, 
have only the faintest idea of 
what is going on beyond the city 
line. If the blue uniformed 
patrolman were interrupted, in 
the midst of his insistence that 
the crime wave is a wide-spread 
epidemic, by contradiction from 
a lean, sunburned horseman in 
gray, he would probably demand 
where the cavalryman in the 
strange uniform got that stuff 
and who in hell was he anyhow. 

As a matter of fact, this hypo- 
thetical horseman would be a 
member of the New York State 
Police, known to the dwellers in 
rural New York and the cities 
up-state where he has halted 
riots as a State Trooper. His 
denial of his older brother’s 
statement concerning the prev- 
alence of abnormal crime conditions, the 
State over, would be fact. 

There is no crime wave in rural New 
York. There has been none. There 
will be none because the open reaches of 
the Empire State are policed by 348 
troopers who comprise what is to-day 
the most efficient rural police force in the 
world. 

Leave New York City to wrestle with 
its crime problem for a minute and con- 
sider the tale recited dryly enough by 
official figures. 

In 1919 there were 41,328 convictions 
for crimes, apart from motor vehicle law 
violations, in New York State, exclusive 
of New York City itself. The New York 
State Troopers had then been actually at 
work, protecting the rural districts of the 
State, for less than two years. 

In 1920, there were 29,408 convictions; 
in 1921 there were 36,691, an increase 
over the previous year, but very nearly 





HE activities of the troopers are varied. 

some of them are shown searching a “drunk.” 

thus engaged, other members of the foree may be handling a strike situa- 
tion, or desperately battling with a band of booty-laden bandits. 


~ { 


5,000 less than were obtained in 1919. 

In 1922 the crime wave is said to be 
sweeping over all the country as well as 
flooding New York City. Local officials 
are comforting themselves with the asser- 
tion that the remainder of the State is 
suffering more severely than is the largest 
city thereof. 

In the first three months of the present 
year, 9,812 persons have been convicted 
in the entire State, lying above the limits 
of New York City. The total arrests in 
extra-metropolitan New York for 1922 
will probably be no greater than in 1921 
and certainly considerably fewer than 
in 1919. 

There is no crime wave in New 
York State in general. 

The figures cited above include 
every city in New York save its 
largest. It might be a fair assump- 
tion, under these circumstances, to 
place the responsibility and credit 






































Here, for example, 


While they are 


for withstanding the crime epi 
demic upon the urban police 
forces of Buffalo, Rochester, 
Albany and other towns. 

They outnumber the rural 
State police by at least ten to 
In addition to them, there 
are rural constables and deputy 
sheriffs, the local law officers of 
the rural districts that the State 
Troopers patrol. ‘To them, per- 
haps, might be due more credit 
for keeping New York lawful 
than should go to the gray uni- 
formed horsemen of the still 
young service. 

Consider the thousands of 
city police in New York State. 
Consider also the additional 
thousands of constables and 
deputies and finally remember 
that the New York State Troop- 
ers are a mere handful compared 
to them—348 men divided into 
six troops of fifty-eight horse- 
men each. 

Out of the 36,691 convictions for crimes 
in 1921, this handful of civic cavalry, 
this small fraction of the law enforcement 
machinery of the entire State, brought 
about 11,830 convictions. In other 
words, 348 men whose patrol was through 
the open spaces of the State captured one- 
third of all the criminals arrested outside 
New York City in that year. 


one, 







DATROLLING ly 

sleigh in heacy 
weather. Mo- 
bility im any kind of 


winter 


weather is essential to 
the success of the State 
police, who must cover 
a rast amount of terri- 


tory 


( N PATROL. Out 

of the 36.691 con- 
rictions for crimes com- 
mitted wn Neu York 
State in 1921, the 
troopers—a tiny frac- 
tion of the law enforce- 
ment machinery of the 
entire State—brought 
about 11,830. 
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Nor is this all that the New York State 
Troopers, of whom the city dwellers know 
so little, have accomplished since they 
came into being. 

Designed as a rural police that could 
be brought inside the limits of any city 
only at the direct order of the Governor, 
they have intervened, at his command, in 
industrial outbreaks in a dozen towns and 
have always brought peace with them. 
They have never broken a strike. That 
has not been their business. But in 
Rome, Lackawanna, Albany and other 
cities where local police have been over- 
whelmed by labor rebellion, they have 
quelled rioting and restored order. 

Ninety horsemen in Lackawanna 
handled for three months a_ situation 
growing out of the steel strike which it 
had been predicted would require at least 
two guard regiments. To Gary, Ind., 
a town only a little larger than Lacka- 
wanna, went a brigade of regulars during 
this same steel strike. Ninety troopers 
in gray kept Lackawanna to the ways of 
rectitude. 

When the street car strike boiled up 
and overwhelmed the police of Albany 
and Troy, 150 of these same quiet gray 
riders rode in to restore order. Men 
were crying for the guard. Regiments 
in New York had been notified to be 
ready to entrain for Albany. The 
troopers, police and guard officers pre- 
dicted, would never be able to handle the 
situation. The strike endured from Janu- 
ary to midsummer. The guard never 
moved. 

New York State, in the last three years, 
passed through a period of industrial dis- 
turbance such as it had never experienced 
heretofore. The horsemen of the com- 
monwealth’s rural constabulary, called 
in from their accustomed beats along the 
dirt roads of the countryside, handled 
these outbreaks without once being forced 
to call for aid from the State’s troops. 

That is only part of the story. In 1919 
there were 36,198 arrests for motor vehicle 
law violations in New York State outside 
the city of New York. In 1921 there 
were 16,607, a decrease of more than 
fifty per cent. Of these 16,000 odd ar- 
rests, the 348 members of the squadron of 
State police made 8,254—almost exactly 
half. 

They have driven tramps from New 
York, in consequence of which insurance 
underwriters figure that the State is saved 
each year some $300,000 hitherto lost 
through barns and haystacks set afire. 
They have wiped out the old menace of 
sheep-killing dogs and the wool industry 
of the State is profiting accordingly. 
Chicken thieves in the rural 
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the people of the rural districts. They 
are friends, advisers, comforters, who con- 
sider no task that they can perform for 
the people they protect too trivial or 
tedious. 

The members of organized labor, with 
whom the gray riders have come in con- 
tact in the heat of industrial strife, curse 
them whole-heartedly. This is the tradi- 
tional attitude of labor to State police 


organizations. But get beneath the 


generalizations of profanity and the union 








EADY to start! 

quiet, efficient, friendly 

ceive The farmers, once in- 

clined to be hostile, are always especially glad 
to see them 


Wherever they go, these 
men in gray re- 


a warm welcome. 


and members will admit this 
much: The troopers have never taken 
sides in a labor dispute. They have en- 
forced the law impartially. They have 
been fair—always fair. 

This unprejudiced, persistent enforce- 
ment of the law in city or through 
countryside is the chief of many reasons 
why to-day the New York State Troopers 
stand foremost in the roll of State police 
forces on this continent. This is also why, 
inspired by their example, similar organi- 
zations are springing into being through- 
out the nation. 

When the gray uniformed men of New 
York’s rural police rode out on their first 


leaders 


patrol, Pennsylvania was the only other 
commonwealth boasting a similar organi- 
zation. 

Since the troopers were born, five years 
ago, and set about establishing a record 
for effective law enforcement that no 
police organization has ever equaled, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Michigan and West Virginia have placed 
rural police forces in the field. Delaware, 
Georgia, Ohio, Illinois and a half dozen 
other States have movements on foot for 
the establishment of similar services, 
and the tide is still just turning. 

In 1920, some 200 men patroling 40,000 
square miles of territory where the houses 
are far apart and crimes of late years 
have been close together, made 11,000 
arrests. This was an average of some 
fifty arrests per year per man. In the 
same year the New York City police 
who are fond of hailing themselves as 
“the finest’’ made, on an average, twenty- 
four arrests per man per vear. 

From these arrests, “the finest” ob- 
tained 80 per cent. convictions. The 
troopers got 94.6 per cent. Twenty of 
every 100 arrested in New York City 
were discharged. Of each 100 captives 
taken by the troopers five or six went 


unpunished. 
Two great State police forces pre- 


ceded the New York State Troopers and 
the kindred organizations that have fol- 
lowed it—the Roval Northwest Mounted, 
now the Canadian Mounted, and the 
Pennsylvania Constabulary. To these 
might be added a less important third, 
the Texas Rangers. 

The present day State policeman differs 
in one great particular from these earlier 
horsemen of whom much romance and 
some truth has been written. 

He is a rural policeman, pure and 
That is why he was called into 
being. His beat is the countryside. His 
intervention in industrial disputes is 
rare. He can only be called in to restore 
order on command of the Governor. 
He is a “‘strike breaker” only in so far as 
his brother of the National Guard is. 

You find him on the dirt road between 
half forgotten hamlets. His wards are 
the farmer folk and dwellers in little towns 
unprotected by professional police forces. 
His enemies are the law breakers, local 


simple. 


or transient. 

The helmeted horsemen of Pennsy]- 
vania, themselves, do not owe their exis- 
tence to that recent need that has arisen 
in the rural districts of many States and 
has caused the establishment of the gray 
riders of New York, the blue jackets of 
New Jersey and their kindred services. 

Originally, the Pennsylva- 





districts are as rare these days 
as the great auk and addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been saved to 
the farmers thereby. 

The farmers, originally far 
from enthusiastic over this 
body of horsemen, have 
learned since 1917, when the 
organization was formed, to 


respect, trust and—strange 
emotion for Americans to 


feel toward a police force— 
to love these quiet, efficient, 
friendly men in gray. They 
are more than law officers to 


re 


EARCHING for stolen cattle. 
fied “‘rural policeman,” whose beat is the countryside. 


order on command of the Governor. 





road that is far from any large city. 


The State trooper is, in reality, a glori- 
He rarely in- 
tervenes during industrial disputes, and he can only be called in to restore 


Generally he is found on some quiet 


nia State Police were formed 
to handle the bitter war- 
fare that blazed in the steel 
and coal towns of that State 
in the early years of the 
Twentieth Century. It was 
for this that they were born. 
As industrial unrest has sim- 
mered down they have gradu- 
ally taken over more and 
more the control of the rural 
districts in general. To this 
day, however, their powers 
of intervention in industrial 
disputes are considerably less 


(Concluded on page 769) 
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By Leon A. Dickinson 


Manager, Touring and Transportation Bureau, 


mobile Association 


OTOR car camping, during the 

past year or two, has become 

like unto a prairie fire, consuming 
(with desire) all who come within its 
circle of influence. Every man has dor- 
mant within him the aspirations of child- 
hood, not the least of which is the un- 
dying desire to get out into the open and 
camp. Sometimes this primal instinct 
sleeps so long and so soundly that it 
appears to be quite dead, but ever and 
anon some overwhelming temperamental 
cataclysm will revivify it, whereupon the 
fortunate individual in whom it resides 
suddenly feels strongly the “call of the 
wild” and hies himself to the nearest 
camp-outfitter. 

In the old pre-auto days the gratifica- 
tion of this instinctive desire for a taste of 
life in the open was almost certain to 
prove a very troublesome and expensive 
luxury for the city dweller. Owing to 
difficulties of transportation, tents, when 
once erected, “stayed put” in most cases 
in the same spot for the entire camping 
period. This arrangement, of course, had 
certain advantages, but its lack of mobil- 
ity tended toward monotony, and hence 
the idea never did get away to a real start. 


OR the motor tourist who does not care to patronize the hotels, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, has prepared this attractive camp, which is being 
used by automobile parties from all over America. 


Join the Motor 
Gypsies! 


Some Useful Hints to Auto Campers 


tae oe 
TART OLR ES aS 


KEYSTONE 


American Auto- 


of the loveliest scenery in the country. 





N EAR Ticonderoga, New York, one can enjoy an unconventional 
se journey of this sort, and in a jiffy plunge into the heart of some 


Such little breaks in the 


day 8 journey do much to prevent automobile touring from becoming 


Campers in the old days were of a race 
apart—hardy adventurers who defied the 
elements and inspired a species of awe in 
the minds of their less audacious contem- 
poraries. “Sure, it’s a great life—for 
those that like it,”’ quoth the multitude of 
rock-ribbed urbanites. ‘That sort of 
thing is all right for George—he’s been 
doing it for years and knows all of the 
tricks of the game. He is one of those 
lucky dogs that gets a lovely coat of tan 
but never becomes sunburned, while as 
for mosquitoes and ants and other insect 
pests, they never seem to bother him at 
all. Besides, he’s as strong as an ox and 
don’t mind lugging a few tent poles and 
axes and frying-pans a few miles more or 
less in order to find a good location for 
his camp. Let George do it if he wants 
to, but as for me, ‘Nay, nay, Pauline!’ 
Whereupon, our comfort-loving friend 
would transport himself to some hectic 
summer resort, charter a bare, dingy, 
stuffy, closet-like room at a staggering 
price, submit tamely to an unvarying diet 
of canned vegetables, tough meats and 
unripe or overripe fruits, distribute a 
small fortune in tips and fees for service 
which should be rendered gratis and then, 


monotonous. 


at the end of his allotted time, return to 
business, unrested, underfed and with 
only a sadly depleted bank account to 
remind him of “vacation.” 

Such, then, was the situation in the old 
days. Even after the motor car had 
come into fairly general use there was but 
little appreciable increase in the amount 
of camping; in fact, two full decades 
elapsed between the time when automo- 
biles first appeared on the highways and 
the recognition that they were adapted 
for something besides a means of rapid 
locomotion. This initial failure of the 
public to realize that the motor car has 
a much wider range of possibilities than 
the mere transportation of tourists from 
hotel to hotel was undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the first owners were usually 
persons of ample means, who were both 
able and willing to pay, and pay well, for 
the kind of service which only a liberal 
supply of money can ever hope to bring. 
Never having been obliged to skimp and 
economize in order to secure a few days 
or weeks of enjoyment, it is not at all 
strange that the camping idea failed for 
a long time to make any great headway 
among this class. In point of fact, the 
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amount of camping by automobile was 
almost a negligible quantity until the 
wide distribution of war-time profits 
made it possible for hundreds of thousands 
of farmers, small tradesmen and _ skilled 
mechanics to invest their surplus earnings 
in low-priced cars. 

To such as these, long tours were out of 
the question unless some way could be 
devised to eliminate the high cost of hotel 
and -garage accommodations. The 
vious method of overcoming this handicap 
was to carry along tents and simple camp- 
ing necessities, thus making it possible 
for these modern nomads to pretty much 
follow their own sweet wills in the matter 
of routes and overnight stopping places. 
At first the auto-gypsies were constrained 
to use whatever tents and camping equip- 
ment were available, and since these had 
not at that time been devised with the 
idea of conserving space, the pioneers of 
the movement were frequently hard put 
to find the necessary space in their little 
cars for carrying their bulky and volumi- 
nous camp equipment. 

In those days, tents, folding cots, cook- 
stoves, etce., were constructed primarily 
for utility, about the only requirement 
being that they should be able to stand 
hard usage. The manufacturers had not 
at that time foreseen that such things 
would eventually be transported on 
diminutive automobiles simultaneously 
with a carful of passengers. In conse- 
quenee, the first camping autos were 
fearful and wonderful to behold—all 
bound ‘round with yards and yards of 
rope and straps to hold on the numerous 
bulky bundles which contained the neces- 
sities of life in the open. So ludicrous, 
in fact, was their appearance, that the 
press of the period was much given to pub- 
lishing jokes and cartoons showing tiny 
little cars almost completely enveloped 
in voluminous camping impedimenta. 

Nothing could be more indicative of 
the progressiveness of the present age, 
however, than the prompt and efficient 
manner in which the manufacturers of 
tents and camping equipment have risen 
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41 DENISON, TEXAS, 
- the “weary, wayworn wan- 
will find this free auto 
Cities like 
invested 


de re r 
camp awaiting him. 
Denison, which 
large SUINS in their cam ps, hare 
found that it pays to make the 
auto tourist comfortable. In the 
State of Washington alone auto- 
mobile parties spent fully $40,- 
000,000 mm 1920. 


hare 


KELLY 


to the emergency by producing camping 
necessities which combine a maximum of 
convenience and efficiency with a mini- 
mum of bulk and weight. In the manu- 
facture of tents, light but strong and 
waterproof balloon silk has superseded 
canvas and duck; also extremely radical 
changes have been made in design, so as 
to facilitate packing into the smallest 
possible compass. One well-known con- 
cern is marketing a tent of this description 
which folds up snugly into a compact 
bundle, small enough to fit easily on the 
running board of a car, and yet permit 
the doors to open over it. This particular 
outfit is more than a mere tent; in reality 
it is a combination of tent and bed, so 
skillfully devised that when properly 
erected it provides a full-sized bed for two 
adults, and is made to accommodate up 
to eight people. These may be had either 
with or without living-rooms, with sewed- 
in floor cloth. There is no orthodox 
spring and mattress, but in truth, neither 
is needed, because the reclining surface 
is of strong canvas, stretched just tight 
enough to prevent sagging, so two persons 
cannot roll together, vet with sufficient 
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resiliency to insure comfort for light- 
weights and heavyweights alike. 

The device in question is guaranteed 
to be absolutely watertight; moreover, it 
has the added advantage of being mos- 
quito and bugproof. Several windows 
are provided in the sides of the tent, each 
being covered with extra strong bobbinet 
screening, so that the air is admitted but 
all insects are excluded. Thus the in- 
mates can always compose themselves for 
the night with assurance that their 
slumbers will be undisturbed by damp- 
ness, insect pests, ants, bugs, snakes and 
other crawling things. One of the most 
striking features of the whole device is 
the remarkably ingenuity that has been 
displayed in fastening the flaps together 
from the inside with the sliding fastener 
so often seen on tobacco pouches. When 
the flaps are closed no one on the outside 
can possibly enter without permission 
unless he actually cuts a hole in the fabric 
itself. 

No less stiiking is the inventiveness 
shown by those who manufacture various 
kinds of auxiliary equipment, such as 
folding tables and chairs, cutlery and 
tableware, small gasoline stoves and 
cooking utensils, folding pails and wash 
basins, portable refrigerators, hatchets 
and knives with detachable handles, etc., 
ete. One device in particular is worthy 
of special mention. When folded for 
transit this looks exactly like a rather 
large sized suitcase; yet, when open and 
in use it reveals a good sized table with 
six small folding stools, together with two 
sizable rectangular metal receptacles, one 
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of these contains a set of knives, forks, 
spoons, plates, cups and saucers for six 
people, while the other is adapted for 
provisions and other necessary cooking 
equipment. An ingenious little portable 
refrigerator is also on the market, so 
compact that it precisely resembles a 
suitcase, yet guaranteed to keep food 
chilled so long as it contains a reasonable 
amount of ice, and also guaranteed not 
to leak when kept in an upright position. 

Keen competition has already de- 
veloped among the producers of folding 
tables and chairs, with the result that 
several exceedingly ingenious devices 
from which the camping motorist may 
make his selection are available. One of 
these, a table, folds up into an insignificant 
bundle, not more than seven inches in 
diameter and twenty-seven inches long. 
Folding armchairs and even folding 
reclining chairs are likewise offered to 
facilitate comfort for stout or elderly 
people, while the portable gasoline stoves 
are veritable marvels of compactness and 
efficiency. 

Much more could be said along these 
lines, but inasmuch as there are now 
several volumes on the market, devoted 
exclusively to a detailed description of 
all phases of motor camping, it scarcely 
seems necessary to devote any more space 
toit here. In justice to himself, however, 
every prospective camper should take 
the time and trouble to inquire rather 
carefully into the various devices avail- 
able, because some are better suited to 
individual cases than others. For in- 
stance, there is no doubt that a great deal 
depends on the composition and individ- 
ual preferences of any given camping 
party. Obviously, a group of husky 
young fellows, used to roughing it in the 
open air, will require very much less in 
the way of comforts and conveniences, 
than a family containing one or more 
elderly people, or ladies who have never 
before attempted to carry on the ordinary 
duties of daily life far removed from their 
homes and under distinctly primitive 
conditions. 

In the former instance the simplest 
kind of equipment, reduced to the barest 
of necessities, will not only be sufficient, 
but even preferable, because young men, 


asa rule, abhor the homely details of pre- 
paring meals, washing dishes and clothing, 
and other necessary but uninspiring de- 
tails incident to the bare requirements of 
food and protection from the elements. 
Not so with most families, however, par- 
ticularly those containing small children. 
Here the necessities become far more 
numerous, sometimes far exceeding the 
capacity of any ordinary automobile. 
Fortunately, these contingencies have 
been met by the development of trailers 
of which there are now several different 
varieties on the market. 
The trailer is used in some cases merely 
to provide sleeping accommoda- 
tions, all cooking and other tasks 
being performed in the open or in a 
supplementary tent. Other camp- 
ers, on the contrary, prefer to 
sleep in tents, reserving the trailer 
solely for the purpose of trans- 
porting equipment from point to 
point, thus leaving the car unen- 
cumbered. Some parties even find 
it possible to get along very com- 
fortably with only the trailer, omitting 
entirely any tent or other appliance aside 
from the trailer itself. When considering 
the advisability of using a trailer it is 
always well to take into account the 
topography of the region to be visited. 
There are some sections of the Far West 
where the use of trailers is not only inad- 
visable, but even positively dangerous, due 
to grades, combined with narrow, wind- 
ing roads and exceptionally sharp turns. 
All these things, and many more, are 
of vital importance to the camping 
motorist, and anyone planning such a 
tour for the first time will undoubtedly 
investigate every phase of the subject as 
exhaustively as possible. There 
angle, however, that has hitherto been 
somewhat neglected, possibly because of 
the difficulty of securing authentic in- 
formation concerning it. This is the 
question of where to camp. During the 
first two or three vears of the development 
of this new institution, the pioneers in 
the camping fraternity were constrained 
to find their own camping places in most 
instances, pitching their tents wherever 
night overtook them, and giving but little 
heed to the condition of the site selected, 
except to assure themselves that it was 
reasonably high, dry and protected. 


is one 





As time went on, however, and the 
number of camping motorists increased 
by leaps and bounds, certain enterprising 
communities in the western States began 
to realize the commercial possibilities of 
this new form of motor traffic and decided 
that it would be to the advantage of all 
concerned if they were to provide suitable 
camping grounds immediately adjacent 
to the business centers of the various 
towns. Reasoning on the principle that 
every motoring party is obliged to spend 
a certain amount of money somewhere 
for gasoline, oil, tires, repairs, food, cloth- 
ing and amusements, it did not take some 
of the local chambers of commerce long to 
decide that the towns which provided 
most for the comfort and convenience of 
their transient guests were bound to se- 
cure the greatest volume of their trade. 

Once started, the idea spread with 
amazing rapidity, and it was not long 
before those interested beheld the illumi- 
nating spectacle of town vying with town, 
and city with city, in a determined effort 
to provide the best possible accommoda- 
tions, on the theory that well equipped 
camp sites would induce a certain number 
of motorists to tarry awhile to enjoy 
them. Scattered throughout the vast 
region west of the Mississippi River are 
thousands of small towns which could not 
possibly support a first-class hotel and 
maintain it as a paying investment, but 
which are nevertheless able to provide 
suitable camping grounds and thus make 
a strong bid for their share of the tourist 
patronage that formerly escaped them 
altogether. 

The fundamentals of any camp site are 
a well shaded plot of high and level 
ground, properly drained, several acres 
in size, with pure water and firewood close 
at hand, and also some form of outdoor 
oven or grate to make cooking as simple 
and convenient as possible. Little more 
than this was provided in the earliest 
camps, but as time went on, and com- 
petition between the various communities 
became keener and keener, the list of con- 
veniences became more voluminous. 
Buildings were erected to serve as rest 
rooms and for shelter during storms, 
general stores and laundries were installed 
in many places; cooking was simplified 
through the use of cook stoves, gas plates, 


(Continued on page 778) 





( F THE 1,007,335 visitors to the national parks in 1921 fully 65 per cent. of them came by 
private automobile, and of this number over one-half brought camping outfits and spent part 
of their stay in this fashion. 
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Sik ERNEST RUTHERFORD, professor 

of physics at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. Following a series of remarkable experi- 
actually succeeded in changing one 
to another. He was the first to do 
this see mingly impossible fe at, 


ments, he 


substance 


News Irem—Two scientists, working at the University 
of Chicago, have accomplished the age-long quest of the 
alchemists, the transmutation of metals, they have re- 
ported to the American Chemical Society. By the use 
of a tremendous discharge of electricity, generating in- 
stantaneously a heat many times greater than that of the 
sun, they have changed tungsten wire permanently into 
helium gas. 

O SUBJECT stirs the human 
imagination more than the won- 
der story of astronomy—the tre- 

mendous reaches of space, the great size 
of distant stars beside which our own 
sun is like the feeble light of a glowworm, 
the myriad worlds among which the 
earth is but a speck of dust. 

There is no more awe-inspiring thought 
than this, unless it is that of the opposite 
extreme, the smallest of all known things, 
the electrons and protons, which in an 
infinite variety of combination make up 
the whole marvelous fabric of material 
things. The earth is but a speck of dust 
in the vastness of space, but an electron, 
compared to the smallest particle we can 
see under a powerful microscope, is as a 
speck of dust to the size of the whole 
earth. 

The heavens have been a subject for 
wonder and investigation ever since there 
were creatures of intelligence. It is true 
that we are just beginning to understand 


At Last, the Transmuta- 


tion of 


Metals! 


By Harry A. Mount 
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¥Y LIGHTING various combinations of the fifty-four lights together with the central lamp 
representing the nucleus, this atomic model may be made to serve as a model for any of the 
fifty-four simple st atoms. 


their real size and nature, but it has only 
been within the past decade or two that 
we have even suspected the existence of 
such things as electrons. Our present 
knowledge of these smallest of all known 
things is by no means complete, but in 
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Al LEFT: 


water from two hydrogen and one oxygen atoms. 
tists of this country, recently said to the author of this article: 
knowledge we have lately gained, is eage rly and expectantly awaiting discoveries which may 
pale into insignificance the whole past and present progress of mani:ind,” 


by the 


An oxygen atom, with its eight electrons. 


The other cut shows the 


formation of 


Dr. F. B. Jowett, one of the foremost scien- 
“The whole scientific world, awakened 


the brief time we have known of them 
and studied them, the knowledge gained 
has had a more profound effect on human 
institutions than all the facts we have 
gleaned from astronomy in a thousand 
years. For the electron and the proton 
are, according to our present under- 
standing, the very basic building mate- 


rials of the universe. They are, if you 
please, the bricks with which the Creator 
has builded. The mortar which holds 


these bricks together—that is, the natural 
forces which bind electrons and protons 
into the physical elements—we are just 
beginning to understand. 

No man has ever seen an atom, 
less the particles which compose it, but 
our knowledge of the atom has got be- 
yond the theoretical. We know that 
each atom is a miniature solar system, 
with a nucleus of a definite combination 
of electrons and protons, about which 
are located in much the same manner as 
the planets surround the sun and at about 
the same relative distances, a group of 
electrons. The nature of the protons 
has not yet been determined, but the 

(Concluded on page 776) 
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AE fled through the laced 
jungle like a draggled pink 
butterfly. Her gingham 


convert’s dress was torn = and 
stained, and 
one bare foot was 


bleeding. Now and 
again she paused to 
hold) her laboring 
breath and listen in 
the hot, wet silence 
for the baying of the 
pack that came be- 
hind. Under the tall 
palm trunks lay the 
tangled vines that 
caught at her hurry- 
ing steps, and 
chids with moist) 
pendulous lips 
leered at her in the 
mottled sunlight 
that fell in spots of 


or- 


raw gold through 
the heavy foliage. 


A screaming scarlet 
ibis hurtled 
a clearing like 
the flourish of a 
flame, and the Ma- 
lay girl crouched 
swiftly against a 
dark bole, 

Then came again 
the jungle silence, 
and she hurried for- 
ward, her heart beating like 
a drum in her breast, to- 
ward the open sunlight and 
the beach that she knew lay 
ahead; the sunlight and the 
beach and Ah Sing and _ flight. 
stopped to feel for the stolen pearl hidden 
in her blouse, and leaped like a_ wild 
thing as she heard, far away and faint, 
the yvammer of savage voices on her trail. 

Ah Sing sat in his cement floored go- 
down on the beach and listened. Through 
the open door he could see the blue lagoc DE 
and his trading schooner at her anchorage. 
Her sails had been raised when Yaé 
disappeared. Back of the shed lay the 
sweltering Mindanao jungle, like a curled 
green wave above the row of basketwork 
houses that made the town of Petacaico. 
It was toward the jungle that the sleek 
Ah Sing turned expectant ears as he 
worked the markers of his abacus and 
dabbed at a yellow paper with a brush of 
India ink. 

Silently as a shadow Yaé came from 
the reeking green. For an instant she 
stood poised and then she glided across 
the fifty feet of open and darted into the 
odorous store of the Chinese trader. 

Ah Sing looked ag the girl 
tered, her feet whispering on the cement. 
Her dress, with the pina cloth blouse, 
was tattered and daubed with earth; 
her black hair, no longer smooth and 
glistening with cocoanut oil, hung dis- 
heveled on her shoulders, and he observed 
that she limped. He sat motionless in 
his blue pyjamas and waited for her to 
speak. 

That Padre Francisco, 
the little beach chapel, was dead, cut 
silent altar, he knew; 


across 


She 


en- 


guardian of 


dow n before his 
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that Yaé had fled with Asum, the Moro 
killer, he that had the 
great’ black pearl. he hoped, since its 
theft from the chapel had been his own 
happy suggestion. 


guessed; she 


Wherefore, Ah Sing waited as_ the 
Malay girl stood before him, breath- 


ing deeply and knotting her hair upon 
her little head. At length, with a gasp 
and a smile, Yaé spoke, her voice as 
sweet as the notes of the wood pigeon. 
“Asum is dead, for I guided him to 
Ular-Sawa, the python. Those who fol- 
lowed us have perhaps found him = by 


now,” she paused and listened. “Some, 


at least, are not far behind,” she smiled 
at the man, and went on quietly, “also 


I have the pearl,” said Yaé, and drew 


The Death of the 


Pear] 


By 
Atreus 
von Schrader 


Illustrated by 
Harold Anderson 





“She drove at him with a Ienife that 
flickered in the starlight.” 


from her bosom a black pearl that smoul- 
dered in her hand. Ah = Sing’s eves 
half closed, and he rose from his seat 
as he saw the splendid sea jewel, the 
perfect and priceless pearl that had been 
the chief treasure of the chapel of Our 
Lady of Good Journeys, until Asum 
ravished it away in Padre Francisco's 
blood for love of Yaé. The Chinese 
put out a hairless hand, soft and long 
nailed, as if to take the pearl, and the 
girl drew it swiftly back. “No! It is 
mine to me!” “Later, we 
will share it—when we are safe away.” 
And when he would have protested, 
she stopped him imperiously, ‘There 
is no time for talk. TI have 
limped through half the jungle and 


she said. 
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those dogs of Mandayas will read my 
tracks.” 

Ah Sing recalled the soft words of love 
he had spoken, and the tales of far off 
Singapore that he had spun to trap her 
fancy, and the ghost of a smile flitted 
across his parchment cheek; the girl had 
taken the bait, and the black pearl, worth 
a lifetime of trading in copra and hemp 
and ivory nuts, and many girls, was 
almost his. ‘And if I do not take you 
away?” he asked gently. 

Yaé’s dark eyes flashed like summer 
lightning. “Then I will be caught, and 
they will take back the pearl for the chapel, 
and you will get nothing,” she answered. 
She spoke the truth, and Ah Sing knew 
it as he turned from his brush and ink 
pad. He did not tell the girl that for 
two days his schooner, the Hsiau, mean- 
ing “Piety,” had been pro- 
visioned and watered, with — 
her crew of two Subanos 
aboard. He knew when the 
Moro datto came to plead his 
love, and he had prepared 
against that turbaned wooer’s 
downfall. It had come, bring- 
ing the pearl, and he was 
ready, even to the iron-bound 
camphor wood chest of coined 
silver taken to his vessel in 
the night. Ah Sing would 
leave an empty nest. Once 
afloat, it would not be difh- 
cult to get the pearl, and no 
Chinese of wealth and self- 
respect, the pearl spelling 
both, would care to arrive at 
Singapore with a brown Ma- 
lay wench in his train. The 
thoughts shadowed behind 
his ivory mask were set on 
fairer delights. 

Ah Sing stepped noiselessly 
to the door of the godown and 
looked out. Every man who 
could run had followed the 
hunt for the Moro murderer. It was 
near the end of the afternoon, when the 
fragrant offshore breeze gets up, and the 
heat dies, and the siesta comes to an end, 
Ah Sing saw the blazing white beach de- 
serted, save for a group of figures a 
quarter of a mile away, down by the little 
chapel; those would be the missionaries, 
and Ah Sing smiled faintly, for he, too, 
was a Christian. Turning back, the 
Chinese took the heavy abacus in his 
hands and carefully tore it apart so that 
the polished beads ran over the floor; 
it marked his emergence from beach 
trader to personage, since the pearl would 
make him that. 

“Now we will go—quickly,” said Ah 
Sing, and led the way across the beach 
toa light proa resting at the water's edge; 
that also had been foreseen. Yaé followed 
at his heels, and when he pushed off, she 
crouched low beneath the gunwale, at his 
order. “They must see only Ah Sing,” 
le said, and dipped his paddle. Ten 
minutes later the canoe had rounded the 
schooner’s stern, and Yaé climbed over 
the low rail. As she went down the com- 
panion hatch she saw the two half-naked 
Subanos run to the bows, and from her 

dark hiding place in the sweating hold 
she heard the clank of the windlass as 
the anchor came off the bottom. Ah 
Sing, at the wheel, turned the Hsiau and 


But 


S? FEW the hours of beauty! 


Trail by with shuffling feet and never one 


These, only, does time send. 
He floats a flaming hour down the still, 
Gray morning, illuming brightly sky and sea, 
Rimming with color every distant hill 

And waking the world to singing joy at last! 
But oh, the darkness when-that hour has passed! 


drove for the outer reef under full sail 
as a knot of men poured from the jungle 
by his godown and ran across the beach, 
two hundred vards away. He saw them 
gesturing furiously, and heard, across the 
widening distance, their yells of rage. 
Then a rifle bullet plopped into the water 


behind. Ah Sing shrugged his blue 
shoulders; he was a small target and 


would soon be out of range. Further, the 
Hsiau was the only schooner in the la- 
goon, so that pursuit was impossible. 
Another bullet sang past, and he turned, 
to see the girl, clear and bold against the 
crimson-gilt sky, waving a derisive arm at 
the men on shore. Vivid as a flower, 
weariness forgotten in her triumph, Yaé 
waved again and smiled at Ah Sing with 
a flash of white teeth. “They are left 
behind, bogged carabaos in the rice field!” 


ONE HOUR 


By LOUISE SAUNDERS 


brings a bag of dust. Not even tears 


Lie there to sparkle when a grief is done 
And we are gay once more, not even those 
Sometimes—but only dull content, like lead, 
Abandoned, disappointed hopes that grow 
To thick despair and the cold stones of dread. 


The Chinese nodded and conned his 
spokes, steering the little schooner toward 
the narrow lagoon entrance. She steadied 
under his hand and then, with the suck 
and gurgle of the swirling tide-rip at her 
bows, drove through the channel and 
took up her stride for Singapore, down the 
lush Mindanao coast. 

The day died in a welter of red and 
seething gold, and the water blackened, 
as a sapphire darkens at night. The 
Hesiau carried no lights, and in the deepen- 
ing gloom her wake writhed and billowed 
in a dull glow of phosphorescence. Yaé 
curled catwise beside the rail and watched 
the tiny lights of Petacaico bloom across 
the dark, and, watching, she crooned a 
wordless, tuneless song of joy. Behind 
her were the cook-pots of her Malay 
village, and the tepid days at the Mission; 
ahead of her lay the whole wide world, 
and the pearl was safe in her torn blouse. 
Yaé thought of the rich silks she would 
wear, and witha jerk she ripped a frag- 
ment from her gingham skirt and dropped 
it over the side—she was free! Yaé 
sighed happily and looked beyond the 
port rail at the vanishing lights of the 
town. Against the starlit sky she could 
see the black line of the island, five miles 
away, and smell the offshore breeze laden 
with the spiced jungle-scent of frangipani 
and the sharp reek of rotting fruit. Asum, 





Years on years 


Then, suddenly, 
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the Moro, with his gamecock eyes and 
fierce love, was alluring—but Ah Sing’s 
promises were more alluring yet, so she 
had led Asum to his death for the black 
pearl. 

The Chinese appeared silently at the 
schooner’s rail, a faint odor of hemp and 
copra clinging to him as he perched like a 
dusky fruit bat beside her. He had set 
his course and given the wheel to one of 
the Subanos, that he might, without un- 
seemly haste, approach his subject. Ah 
Sing would be happier with the pearl in 
his pe sSeSSION. 

“Rose of Loveliness, the path is clear,” 
he purred, and Yaé laughed softly at his 
flowered speech. It was more pleasant 
than the curt words of the Mission. Ah 
Sing listened to her musical laugh, and 
pondered the value of flattery, for the girl 
was shrewd, in her fashion. 
Also, that sweet voice would 
be an asset, if he should hap- 
pen to pul in at one of many 
coast towns he knew, wheré 
amorous dattos would buy a 
pretty girl and ask no ques- 
tions. 

“Tell me again about Sin- 
gapore,” demanded Yaé sud- 
denly. 

“Moon of Beauty, Singa- 
pore will be but a stopping 
place for us; it is a city of the 
English, and much wealth. 
There we will sell the great 
pearl, and purchase = such 
things as befit you—silk 
dresses and combs of tortoise 
shell, and it may be some 
golden bracelets, and then we 
will sail to my country, even 
to Fuchau.” Ah Sing paused. 
“We will build a palace with 
lacquered halls, and all day 
you will lie upon silken mats, 
with slaves to serve you, or 
take the air in a vermilion 
sampan.” Ah Sing’s voice had deepened, 
and his fingers rested upon the girl's 
shoulder. She felt the fingers tighten, 
and the voice took on a reverberant note, 
like the twang of a Malay bow-string. 
“All that will the pearl bring us,” said the 
Chinese, and, because his dream was 
heavy upon him, and the girl was beneath 
his hand. “Where is it? Give it me, to 
keep safe.” 

Yaé’s body tensed at the words. “I 
have the pearl safe,” she answered.* The 
fingers still bit into her shoulder, and the 
poisonous voice repeated the command, 
“Give it me!” 

With a sudden wrench Yaé sprang to 
her feet and faced him in the half dark. 
“The pearl is safe, and I keep it until we 
reach the place of sale,” she said furiously. 

Ah Sing regretted that he had been 
precipitate. It would have been simple 
to drug her and steal the jewel while she 
slept; now she would be on her guard. 
“A woman obeys her master,” he re- 
marked impersonally, and then, because 
she had leaned back against the low rail 
and he could see the line of her creamy 
throat barely an arm’s length away, he 
clutched. The girl sprang aside, and 
hislong nails dug furrows upon her smooth 
shoulder. “Ill omened she-devil!” panted 
Ah Sing, and struck again, clawing her 

(Concluded on page 777) 
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“Heavily forested hills approaching 2,000 feet and gradually iowering 
to steep bluffs at the water's edge reach into the sea in headlands and capes 


with outlying rocks which are fantastically arched and coved.” 
Oregon coast from Ecola to Neah-kah-nie—a wonderfully beautiful stretch. 


This is the 


“Where Every Prospect Pleases”’ 


By Le Roy Jeffers, F.R.G.S. 


ORTLAND, OREGON, in June is 
a revelation to many. From its 

heights embowered in roses one 
views the white peaks of Mounts Hood, 


Jefferson, St. Helens, Adams and Rainier, 


resplendent in the sunshine, rosy in the 


alpenglow, or veiled in mists as they 
loom ethereal in the twilight. 
heart of the city to the rugged coast of 
Oregon is but four and a half hours by 
train along the Willamette and Columbia 


From the 


Rivers. For miles the railway follows a 
trestle in the river in front of ancient 
Astoria which clings to its steep hills. 
Living in houseboats on the bay are 
fishermen whose nets hang in long lines 
on the wharves. Hundreds of sea gulls 
congregate on the floating logs, for salmon 
and lumber are still the leading industries. 

In spring the lower Columbia country 
Scotch broom, 


wears a vellow robe of 


brought here in the early days by the 
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at Ecola. 


of which it is a part is 


A sea cate 


Near it seals, sea lions and whales may be seen almost any day, and the rugged coast 
one of the most beautiful of its kind in the world. 


Hudson's Bay Company; in the fall its 
bogs are colorful as well as 
profitable. Where the railroad ends at 
Seaside, we continue south by auto 
through a forest that will soon be only 
a memory on account of ruinous lumber- 
ing. Spruce forty feet in circumference 
offer too great a commercial temptation 
to the present generation. Hundreds of 
vears ago a fallen log seems to have 
offered the most favorable opportunity 
for the growth of a seedling. As 
the new tree grew, the old one 
rotted away, with the result that 
a cave remains directly beneath 
the trunk of many a giant. In- 
quisitive black bear and deer are 
occasionally seen from the road. 

As we near the beach at twi- 
light, high white sand dunes meet 
us among the trees, while the sun- 
set sky flames through the ever- 
} greens. Climbing the hills in the 
} dusk we reach a_ flower-hidden 
bungalow overlooking the 
The orange moon hangs low upon 
the water and the purple ridges 


cranberry 


sea, 


gather protectingly on either 
hand. Offshore is the inter- 


mittent gleam of Tillamook light 
and at our feet we hear the ocean's 
dreamy voice; while the mystic 





beauty of the night enfolds us. 
From the bold heights of Tilla- 
f mook Head to the distant hills of 
44 Neah-kah-nie, and beyond to 
~ Cape Mears on the south, there 
are over thirty miles of rugged 


coast unsurpassed in America, 
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©) R. L. GLISAN 
Glimpse of the coast at Tillamook Head. 


Heavily forested hills approaching 2,000 
feet, and gradually lowering to steep 
bluffs at the water’s edge, reach into the 
sea in headlands and capes with outlying 
rocks which are fantastically arched and 
alcoved. Over these the waves rise 
grandly,in mountains of white surf. Seals 
and sea lions play in the swells or sun 
themselves on the rocks, and whales have 
spouted off the coast since Lewis and 
Clark observed them here. | Appropri- 
ately this spot has been named Ecola, 
the Indian for whale. 

Here are a multitude of tiny coves and 
beaches, of caves and of rocky pools, rich 
with the colorful gardens of the Pacific. 
They are lined with barnacles and mus- 
sels, and are fringed with waving sea- 
weeds through which the little fishes 
glide. Sea urchins, starfishes, anemones 
and many curious forms of life tarry after 
each tide; and an innumerable family 
of birds turn the orange and brown of 
the seaward ledges to gray and white as 
they alight with noisy chatter. There 
are the heron gulls, murries, cormorants, 
sea parrots and pigeons, and in the foam 
of the wave is the fleet sandpiper. Here 
are the curious live rock oysters which 
inhabit the little cells in wave-worn sand- 
stone, turning and enlarging their prisons 
as they grow, until freed by death. 

In storms the great slow curving waves 
of blue and green and white plunge glori- 
ously, filling the coves with mad rushes 
of swirling water, and shooting far up 
the cliffs in sun-illumined spray. Rising 
from the sea a deceptive mile off Tilla- 
mook Head is a dangerous rock which 
threatens coastwise traffic between Port- 
land and San Francisco. Years ago a 
German bark was driven on this coast at 
night and the sailors perished in a high 
walled cove, from which they were un- 
able to climb. This induced the con- 
struction of Tillamook lighthouse on this 


Ships give this spot a wide berth, 
but it is popular with tourists, who delight in its titanic rocks and wonder- 





isolated rock, a more difficult problem 
than any save Minot’s Ledge light off 
the Massachusetts coast. When the 
builders had landed, a storm arose which 
marooned them for ten days, while they 
were lashed to the rock to prevent being 
swept into the sea. On completion of 
the lighthouse, the sea seemed to show 
its disapproval by hurling a 
500 pound rock 130 feet in 
the air into the lantern, where 
it fell through all the floors 
to the concrete base. Few 
have visited the light for 
pleasure, for the tender must 
send a boat close to the cliffs 
where you may spring for a 
basket which is lowered from 
the ninety-foot arm of a crane. 
Then you are swung upward 
while the boat falls beneath 
you in the trough of the wave. 

Long before the white man 
saw this coast, it was the 
feasting ground of Indians, 
whose shell heaps are found 
with the bones of deer which 
were used to open the clams. 
Seated in his canoe with his 
weapons, as at burial, an In- 
dian chief was found where 
the cliff had washed away. 
Left in its original wildness, 
with only here and there a 
scanty trail which must fre- 
quently be cut out, this iso- 
lated coast is still a paradise 
for the nature lover. You 
may wind in and out among 
the giant spruce and hemlock, 
often coming to the very edge 
of the cliff, where an unsus- 
pected trail tumbles into a 
cove; or you may wander 
through fern gardens, whose 
fronds wave round your head, 








© RB. L. GLISAN 
Tillamook lighthouse, built after a German bark had been 
driven on this coast at night and its sailors lost. 


ful wave effects. Note the bather who, from aping the porpoise, shifts easily 
to emulating the mountain goat, and seems to be having a glorious time. 


to the cool shades of a hidden pond where 
lilies bloom and deer bound lightly away. 
There are orange-pink and purple huckle- 
berries, salmon berries, and thickets of 
Oregon grape and salal twelve feet high 
that defy penetration, save on hands and 
knees. It is 1388 miles by auto back to 
Portland, city of roses. 
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K. K. K. Again 


IX months, and the discredited Ku Klux Klan is again 
to the fore, possible winner of a spectacular primary fight 
in Oregon and the issue in political campaigns else- 

where. Its presence in New England is made manifest in a 
big open air demonstration on a Connecticut hillside at night. 
Other Eastern States have seen Ku Klux processions in the 
aisles of churches. 

Apparently intolerance is too attractive a standard to be 
cast down with a single blow, even so powerful a one as that 
sustained in the nationwide exposé of the Klan last fall. 
Here, while some of us believed the growth of the Klan had 
been definitely arrested and others that the whole proposition 
had been laughed out of court, the thing bobs up again appar- 
ently stronger than ever, to demonstrate once again that 
nothing short of “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Why should this country continue longer to recognize by 
incorporation any organization, whatever its professed aims, 
whose membership remains secret? 


The Instinct to ‘‘Doll Up”’ 


HE superintendent of the New York State Reformatory 

for Women has made an observation sufficiently  sur- 

prising to the general public to be good copy for the 
daily newspapers. He says of the inmates of his institution, 
who are as completely removed from masculine gaze as those 
of a nunnery, that “they take the same pains in dressing and 
beautifying themselves here as they would for an Easter Parade 
on Fifth Avenue. They love to ‘doll themselves up.’” 

This would seem to confirm those cynics who have been 
saying for so long that woman did not adorn herself to find 
favor with man but simply to make her sisters envious. But 
isn’t the sounder explanation that the desire for self-adorn- 
ment with her is instinctive, as instinctive as the desire for 
physical strength in man, and that by the satisfaction of this 
desire she helps maintain her self-respect in trying circum- 
stances? It will be a sad day for the race if and when men 
cease to develop muscle and women to make themselves attrac- 
tive, except with some definite and practical object in view. 

The authorities of the New York State Reformatory would 
do well, instead of fighting the expression of this instinct, t 
encourage it, while guiding it along the paths of good taste. 


Man the Hunted 


ONSIDERATION of verdicts in murder trials where 
women are involved the country over indicates some- 
thing amiss with the present system. It needs codify- 

ing and simplifying. Starting from the basic proposition, 
exemplified scores of instances from Maine to California 
and once more reaffirmed in the Stone trial, that no woman of 
reasonable attractions and with money enough to hire a tear- 
compelling lawyer, need fear conviction for killing a man by 
whatever method she finds most convenient, it follows that 
the subsequent procedure should be freed of cumbersome and 
expensive details. A sliding scale of fines might well be worked 
out, ranging from, say $10 in the case of baby blondes under 
twenty-five, to as high as $1,000 for severe brunettes up to the 
age of fifty. Above that limit murderesses should perhaps be 
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imprisoned, although it is unsafe to generalize in these days 
of cosmetic rejuvenation when anybody's grandmamma in full 
war paint may look like the far end of the chorus. On the 
other hand there are the men to be considered. Other game 
is protected at certain seasons and unless man is to be regarded 
as purely a varmint and a creature of prey (which seems to be 
the accepted view of the typical, woman obsessed juror) he 
ought to have a chance for his life. Nobody really wants him 
to become wholly extinct. How would it do to declare a closed 
season on males the first three weeks of every month, and let 
them take to the woods for the odd week? The suggestion is 
respectfully submitted to Congress as a possible relief to its 
bonus, tariff, and international troubles. 


Why Wrangel? 


ORE than half the Genoa program dealt with Russia. 
M Excepting only the economic and financial collapse 
of Germany, adequate consideration of which was in- 
hibited at the conference, there is no other project so important 
to European rehabilitation as bringing Russia back into stable 
relations with the other countries. Yet, on her southwestern 
border, General Wrangel is gathering another of his guerilla 
armies for attack. By whose procurement? Whence comes 
the financial backing? What is the real purpose of the sally? 
Certainly, no sane observer believes that there is any hope 
of thus dislodging the Bolsheviki, for every attack from without 
serves only to consolidate their political lines. In the present 
condition of Europe, Wrangel can be considered only as a free- 
booter, whose enterprise, futile as it is from a military point 
of view, may nevertheless ruin the hopeful structure of economic 
peace whose foundations are being laid at Genoa. Europe 
should no longer tolerate him. Wrangelism is bad morals 
and worse policy. 


The Aerial Jobless 


DD one more to the growing list of outworn pursuits. 

The carrier pigeon, that one-time industrial prince of 

the winged world, is about to retire, superseded. Radio- 
telephony, now agitating the high levels of his former trackless 
pathways (although as a matter of scientific fact we under- 
stand that it performs its marvels without any ascertainable 
agitation), has taken his place. There is no further need of 
his services. Saturday's blue and fateful envelope has arrived 
at his address, perchance fastened to the leg of a fellow-un- 
fortunate of his highly specialized variety. Henceforth aerial 
communications, in war or peace, will be made through in- 
genious mechanisms at a speed inconceivably swifter than his 
best. He has become as impractical as the falcon and as out- 
dated as the dodo. When the navy attempted to sell off some 
of its extra pigeons there was not so much as a single bid. The 
unpoetic and uncaring inventor has eliminated him at one fell 
swoop from the field of usefulness. Once more science has 
proved too much for nature. As has been trenchantly ob- 
served: “Nature may be grand, but it’s the trolley car, not 
the scenery, that grabs the nickel.” Hope is not dead, how- 
ever, for him who on proud pinion clove the air, if he is willing 
to descend to humbler fields of economic endeavor. Unless 
we have been misled by the back pages of the magazines, there 
is money in raising squabs. 
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DOING THINGS 
BY HALVES 

E WISH the 

fellow who 

invented the 
advice, ‘Don’t do any- 
thing by halves,” 
could return to earth 
and take a look at the 
candy business. His 
comments might be 
worth quoting, because 
one glance at a candy 
store window would 
convince him that do- 
ing things by halves 
is the modern way of 
doing things  success- 
fully. 

Indeed, a candy 
business that doesn’t 
do things by halves, 
at least in the show 
window, may just as 
well shut up_ shop. 
The public will pass 
on to one that does. 
Describing the con- 
tents of a bonbon by 
placard or alluring ad- 
vertisement is not suffi- 
cient; the public must 
be shown. Hence, 
candies are cut in two, 
with their rich cross- 
sections to the light, and the store which 
can show the most cherry, pineapple, 
citron, dill pickle, scrambled nut, malaga 
grape and Tartar steak to the square 
inch of filler is the store which gets the 
week-end trade. 

Of course it is not precisely new, this 
doing things by halves. The butcher 
has been doing it, in his show window, 
for years. So has the fishman. But 
there is a certain undeniable sameness 
about a cross-section of halibut, or of 
rump steak. The public got used to 
them long ago, and it is difficult to add 
to them any little elements of novelty 
or surprise, such as an insertion of pis- 
tachio cream in the halibut, or a cache 
of marshmallow whip and jelly in the 
rump steak. The public might not un- 
derstand; might think that the Govern- 
ment meat inspectors had been lax in 
their duty, or something equally un- 
pleasant. 

The average candy man _ unquestion- 
ably has the bulge in these half-way 
measures; and he is limited only by the 
colors in the coal-tar catalog, which long 
since put the rainbow and the prism out 
of business. 

But not all lines are as handicapped as 
the butcher’s and the fishmonger’s. The 
fruiterer does things by halves with 
oranges and melons. The bootmaker’s 
window occasionally shows half a shoe; 
and it will not be long, we venture to 
guess, before half a pair of pants is a 
feature of the tailor’s. But biggest pos- 
sibilities await the dealer in musical in- 
struments, for who in the passing throng 
could resist the appeal of half a cornet 
(arrows indicating the route of the wind) 
or a concrete answer to boyhood’s most 
baffling question, What’s inside a bass 
drum? 





“You cannot make perfecto shapes 
look well as panatellas.” 


As 


Nature 


VER observe this 

difference between 
the sexes? When a 
man notes that people 
are looking at him, 
either across the car 
or on the street, he 
just naturally attrib- 
utes it to his own per- 
sonal charms. A 
woman, on the other 
hand, can account for 
it only on the ground 
that she must be “‘los- 
ing something.” P. S. 
Although there is less 
and less that she can 
possibly lose. 

* * * 

A WARNING 


Regarding short and nar- 
row skirts 
On Mabels, 
and Stellas, 
You cannot make per- 
fecto shapes 
Look well as pana- 
tellas. 


* * rs 
DAILY TALK WITH SHAKESPEARE 
(If the Swan of Avon were living to-day, 
and writing for a newspaper syndicate.) 
OW beautiful is spring! Especially 
spring here at my home in Stratford- 
on-Avon, Spring, as some one has said, 
is the birth of the year. I have been 
working hard in London on 


Mauds 


e Were Saying 


By Arthur H. Folwell 
Studies by W. E. Hill 


scenery, and hung a sign on it, as we do 
at the Globe, a sign reading, “This is your 
home town.” And he went there and 
reformed, and was perfectly happy. 

My father, when I told him the cir- 
cumstances, said: “Oh, Bill, isn’t it 
lovely here at Stratford in the spring, 
with the trees all greening, the flowers 
peering forth under the old dry leaves in 
the woods and the river Avon tuning up 
for its song of summer. Bill, what do 
you say to strolling down to the Red Lion 
and splitting a bucket of sack?” 

(To-morrow I shall tell you how I got a horse for 
Richard, the Third, if the make-up man doesn’t leave it 


out.) 
* x * 


MS ieenmreagae that this is a business 
country, and you are business 
managers of a very great concern,” writes 
a famous editor in an epistle to Congress. 
To many Congressmen, the idea may have 
been a novel one. Congressmen are 
apt to think the United States a prosper- 
ous “failure’’ and themselves as the lucky 
“receivers.” 
* * * 

HE radio has put the carrier pigeon 

in the discard. The pigeon has no 
complaint, however. Since Noah re- 
leased him from the ark, he has been a 
pretty busy bird. His one chance to 
come back rests in the possibility of 
another flood. For there will be no use 
broadcasting Ararat if the wireless op- 
erator on the Mount is under a fathom 
or so of water for his sins. 





some new plays for the Globe 
Theater, and I just ran down 
to Stratford for a few days to 





see my father and the old 
friends here in the home town. 
Oh, if you young people who 
have stage ambitions will only 
remember to love your home 
town wherever it may be, and 
to go back to it once in a while, 
you will spare yourself contact 
with so many of the tempta- 
tions which beset those who 
rub elbows with the great 
world without. 

I remember when we were 
rehearsing “Hamlet” up in 
London, a poor little fellow 
came to me and applied for 
the part of Second Grave Dig- 
ger. He was very much dis- 
couraged at the way things 
were going, and he wished the 
part of Second Grave Digger 
so he could lie down and pull 
the grave in after him. By 
degrees, I got his story from 
him, and the great outstanding 
fact about it was that he had 
neglected to visit, every so 
often, his home town. Indeed, 
he couldn’t remember where 
his home town was located, ! 








so I made him one out of “He went there and reformed, and was perfectly happy. 
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gra TTLE'S new mayor, who 
was elected by the second 
largest majority in the history of 
the city. He is Dr. E. J. Brown. 
“T have succeeded,” he says, *“be- 
cause I work sixteen hours a day.” 
During the early years of his life 
he was a newsboy, bootblack, bell- 
boy, sailor and lumber mill worker. 
To-day he has large real estate 
holdings and is wealthy 
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UNDERWOOD 


FT IRIS BAKHMETEFF, the 

last accredited Russian am- 
bassador to the United States, who 
was recently questioned by our 
State Department relative to his 
credentials, the disposition of the 
American loan of $187,000,000 
made through him to the Kerensky 
government, and the activities of 
Gen. Gregory Semenoff in this 

country. 















WIDE WORLD 


RS. THOMAS 
M WHIFFEN, who 


recently celebrated her 
“diamond jubilee” (seven- 
ty-five years) on the stage 
at the Ritz theater, New 
York, where she is ap- 
pearing in “The Adver- 
tising of Kate.” She 
will play Mrs. Mala- 
prop in a gala all-star 
production of “The Ri- 
rals” to be given shortly 
by The Playe rs Club in 
Ne u } orl. 





[ /SUALLY George Bernard plays with unconventional 

ideas and theories. However, when he is at his home 

at Ayot, St. Lawrence, Hertfordshire (where this snapshot 

} was made), he sometimes plays with his favorite dog, 

“Dan.” Itis the most unconventional picture of “G.B.S.” 
that has yet reached America. 








WIDE WORLD 


VHE biggest society erent that Manila has enjoyed in years was the recent marriage of 
Miss Katharine Thom pson, of Wilmington, Del., and Lt. Osborne Wood, son of Governor- 
General Leonard Wood. This picture was taken just after the ceremony. (Left to right): 
Vs HW ood, General Wood, Mrs. Osborne Wood (the bride ‘& Lieutenant Wood and Mrs. Wood, 












KEYSTONE 


i HE average man 

who, somehow, man- 
ages to go to church every 
Sunday for two or three 
years, pats himself on the 
back and thinks he has 
performed a very credit- 
able feat. Here's a man, 
however, who has a real 
record. He is George H. 
Torrey, of Rockland, Me., 
and he has not missed 
one Sunday's attendance 
at church in forty-six 


years! 
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A Breakwater for 
Crime Waves 


(Concluded from page 754) 


hampered than those of later organiza- 
tions. 

Another and less spectacular need was 
behind the organization of the New York 
State Troopers, the first of the essen- 
tially rural police forces in America. 

A century ago, the village constable 
was an up-to-date officer of the law, 
capable of dealing with the simple crimes 
of a primitive community. So was the 
watchman of the little cities of that 
period. With the growth of civilization, 
with the influx of foreigners, the cities 
were faced with a growing crime problem 
that soon overwhelmed the watchmen. 
Therefore the city police departments 
were organized, composed of professional | 
crime preventers, who by continual study | 
and unremitting effort have managed to 
hold the criminal class more or less in 


check. 





In the last 100 years the rural police- | 


“consta- 


old 


man had remained merely the 
bule” of “by heck” dramas, a nice 


gentleman who was a mild terror to small | 


boys and no deterrent at all to a deter- | 
mined criminal, Yet during this pe riod | 











Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 








A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 


largest investment of the Bell 


System is in its 1,600 modern 


| fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five times as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


the change that had taken place in the 
cities was reflected in the country dis- 
tricts. The city crook began to pene- | 
trate to villages that had heretofore had 
only their simple local crime problems. 
They came by train. Then, more rapidly 
and frequently, they came by automo- | 
bile. Immigration complicated the situa- 
tion still further. Foreigners poured 
into the rural districts, bringing hostile 
ideals and achieving little understanding 
or respect for American law. The nice 


If all these buildings were 


buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. The modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 


old constable was whipped at the start. | 

The country folk paid taxes. They 
were entitled to protection of life and | 
property quite as well as their city breth- 
ren. Hence, at length, men and women 
who were concerned with the problem, 
evolved the remedy, 

The State must furnish a rural police 


grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 


over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


Every building owned by the 


Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 


force. It must be trained thoroughly Assessments. 
and equipped both with horses and motor 
vehicles, for its territory would be broad 


t ' Next to its investment in 
and the men it pursued swift. 


modern telephone equipment, the 


serve with efficiency the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 





They must not be affected in the least | 
by local or State-wide political conditions. | 
Therefore, the command of the organiza- | 
tion must be given to a man of absolute 
honesty, strong initiative, high intelli- 
rence and thorough military experience. 

Such a man was found in New York 
by Governor Whitman in Major George 
F. Chandler, a veteran guard officer and 
a physician of high attainment. 

The trials that faced this outfit: they 
have overcome by unspectacular, faithful, 
just performance of their duty. | 

What New York has done, other States 
are doing. Take down the old picture 
of the State policeman. Turn the mob- 
charging superman on the rearing horse | 
to the wall. In its place hang the truer 
interpretation—the picture of sober uni- 
formed cavalrymen, riding two by two| 


through the byways of the countryside, | 


tracking down criminals, lifting up the 
distressed, unsmirched by polities, know- 
ing 
State. 


no master but the law. of their | 


toward Better Service 





for future requirements. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








Universal ( Chiropractic College 
JOY M. LOBAN, President 
Offers scientific training in Chiropractic. 
Write for Catalogue L. 


Universal Chiropractic College 
1940 Fifth Avenue since Pa. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL 








Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 
and Keeps it Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Saugpice 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 














An Ideal Boys School in Piedmont, North Carolina 
Him at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy genuinely welcome. 


Military organization, begun in 1861. 

park. Honor System. Bible emphasized. 
bers. "Seecte in variety. 340 acres. 
and history. Send for catalogue. 


High moral tone 
Celebrated climate. 
Summer camp. 


Lovely lawns. Gymnasium. 
Outdoor classes. 


MEBANE, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1793 


Athletic 
Limited num- 


A modern school with an ancient name, fame 


|'COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 9, Mebane, N. C. 
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of its kind in the world! 

ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
ant settings of nature. 


Thirty-two full page, wonder- 
fully clear, large 
sized reproduc- 00 
tions, art paper in cna 
gold, postpaid 


CALLEN ArT STUDIOS 
4110 Broadway, Oakland, Cal, U.S.A, 














Everyone admires and wants to 


Why Good Dancers Are Popular 


latest steps There is no need of be- Yr 


ing a wallflower! By my remarkable ._ 
new easy picture method, anyone can 
learn the newest dances in a few hours 
at home You need no music or part- 
ner. More than 60,000 have learned 
to dance by mail. I guarantee to teach 
you Fox Trot, Waltz, One Step, Con- 
versation Waltz and other new dances, 






* 


To prove I can make you an accom- 
plished dancer easily and quic kly I will send 
you, in plain cover, 5 lessons — No 
obligation For maling, send 25c you write 

me today 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 279, 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


BIG SAVING ~ FREE TRIAL 


Easy Payments 
Brand-New(Unused) 
Direct from Factory 
Send postal today for full 
information about the 
greatest of all typewriter 
offers. 

Don’t miss it. 



















Act now. 


ANNELL’ 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


661 No. 230 East OhioSt. ; 
Chicago, lll. Mechanical Marvel 


1,000,000 ROLLS ; write for, Free Sam- 

le Catalog of 50 new 
Per Sedans cad cotadions. 
Roll Why use Paint when 82c 
will paper Room 12 x 14,9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger, 263 RoseNBERcER BUILDING 


Gincinnatl, O 

















Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 
We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation- 
all without expense to you. 








If yo h ave t nest a¢ e 9 
representa for e ae 8 "Wee ‘kly. 
Judge and F ilm Fun. 
Address Desk 1, Ager Dey 

Le Judge (¢ 


627 West 43d Street New 3 


RADI Make Kadio a professic 
instead of a plaything. You 
can earn big money as a Radio-trician. Learn by mail, in | 
spare time, how to design, construct, install, repair, main- 
tain, operate, sell and demonstrate complete radio outfits. 


Write for free 32-page catalog describing our course en- 
titled, “‘How to Learn Radio at Home.’ 


National Radio institute, Dept. 1151, Washington, D.C. | 














KEYSTONE 


ILD spirits who enjoy the thrills that come with danger will like this game. 


It isa bit rough, 


and certainly it isn’t calculated to prolong the life of a car, but, according to those who have 


tried it, it is rare sport—almost as exciting as polo. 


The players who are here seen practicing 


were snapped in San Francisco. 


The Black Plague of the Motorist 





Motor Department, Lesuin’s WEEKLY, 627 W. 
Ple ase remember that a two-cent 


to the 





MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


Subscribers de siring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or ti yuring routes, can obtain it by writing 


'd Street, New York. No charge is made for this service. 
‘slanp should be inclosed for reply. 








N PREVIOUS articles we have ap- 
if plied this term to the carbon that 

forms in engine cylinders. It is in- 
deed a plague of the modern motorist, 
for to its presence may be laid many of 
the ills of the average gasoline engine, 
and anyone who has removed cylinder 
heads and scraped the substance will 
agree that it is assuredly black. 

Carbon reduces the efficiency of an 
engine in a variety of ways. 

1. It is a poor conductor of heat and 
consequently retains the high tempera- 
tures of the explosion within the walls 
instead of allowing them to be carried 
away by the cooling water. This results 
in a “hot” engine, reduces lubricating 
efficiency and sets up rapid wear and de- 
terioration. 

2. It forms an incrustation on the 
piston and cylinder heads and thus re- 
duces the volume of the “clearance.” 
This increases the compression and helps 
to cause pre-ignition with the pronounced 
knock attendant upon such operation. 
Engines originally designed with high 
compression are more susceptible to the 


carbon knock than are those of lower 
compression. 

3. Carbon forms unevenly and _ ac- 
cumulates on the valve seats, thus 


serving to prevent complete closing of 
the valves with a consequent loss of power 
and efficiency. 

4. Its uneven formation leaves pro- 
jections or points which become incan- 
descent from the heat of previous explo- 
and ignite the mixture in the 
cylinder previous to the proper firing 
time. This adds to the tendency to 
“knock.” 

5. Carbon in the form of small par- 
ticles is dislodged from the piston and 
cylinder heads and finds its way into the 
crank case where it forms a gritty sedi- 


sions 





ment that interferes with efficient lubri- 
cation and necessitates a frequent change 
of crank case oil. 

Like an aching tooth, the most effec- 
tive way to be rid of carbon accumula- 
tion is its absolute removal by positive 
means. This can.best be done by scrap- 
ing with sharp-edged tools provided for 
the purpose. The seat of the carbon 
formation must be reached, however, 
and this means the removal of the cylinder 
head, of the cylinders themselves, or of 
the plugs screwed in over the valves in 
the integral type of T-head or L-head 
engine. The scraping should be thorough 
and should leave as smooth a surface as 
possible, inasmuch as carbon will more 
readily form on a rough or pitted surface. 
At the same time that the cylinders are 
scraped, the valves should be ground and 
the stems cleaned and thoroughly lubri- 
cated. 

The labor involved in the removal of 
the cylinder head, cylinder block or other 
means of reaching the seat of carbon 
formation may be considerable, and in 
these days of high labor charges its cost 
may be prohibitive. In this case the 
burning method would be found effective 
and economical if the job is done by a 
man who understands his business. The 
burning method is nothing more than 
the application of oxygen into the cylin- 
ders by means of a small nozzle. Oxygen 
will not burn, but it supports combustion 
of the carbon. The latter burns with a 
white heat until entirely consumed, pro- 
vided the blowpipe is moved 
around so that the will reach all 
parts of the cylinder. The danger of 
this method lies in the amount of heat 
formed and its tendency to warp the 
valve seats. This difficulty can be over- 
come by care in the burning by making 
certain that the piston of the cylinder to 
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| 


be treated is at the top of its compression | 


stroke, and by keeping the radiator and 
cooling system well filled with water. 

The simplest system of carbon removal 
is not necessarily the most effective, es- 
pecially if it is necessary to eliminate 
large quantities of carbon. Steam will 
serve to reduce carbon formation and 
this may be generated by introducing 
small quantities of water into the intake 
manifold of the engine when it is running. 
The introduction of the water will tend 

» “kill the engine” but if the throttle is 
opened wider and the amounts of water 
introduced regulated, a considerable vol- 
ume of steam can be generated. 

Kerosene will also soften carbon and 
if it is introduced in the same manner as 


prescribed for the water, removal of small | 


quantities of carbon can be effected. 

Some chemical forms of carbon 
mover have a more pronounced softening 
effect on carbon than has kerosene. These 
are introduced into spark plug or pet 
cock openings when the engine is cool 
and allowed to stand for from two to ten 
hours. Then, when the engine is run at 
a good rate of speed the carbon previously | 
softened by this dissolving process will | 
be blown out through the exhaust. 
rule such carbon removers are not ex- 
plosive and difficulty may be encountered | 


in starting the engme if all cylinders have | 


been so treated. The generous use of 
the choke, however, or priming with raw 
gasoline will overcome this difficulty. 
One of the best means of introducing 
water, kerosene or carbon remover into 


re- | 


As a| 


the cylinders is to employ the positive | 


suction afforded by the piston. 


The en- | 


gine is a powerful pump and the air| 
rushes into the cylinders through the in- | 
take manifold as soon as the intake valves | 


are opened. This suction is used in the 
vacuum fuel tank now found on the ma- | 
jority of cars, and by disconnecting the | 
fuel pipe suction line and attaching a} 
rubber hose leading into the can of water, 
kerosene or carbon remover, the liquid | 
will be troduced to the very point at | 
which it is most needed. 





DO YOU KNOW: 


1. Why Ford tires are different in shape and 
appearance from those found on larger cars? 
Why does grease leak in the transmission 
case of a car? 
Answers to these questions will be found in 
the next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. Why must castor oil be used in a rotary 
airplane engine? 

The rotary type of airplane engine is one in 
which the cylinders are placed radially and form a 
fly wheel, ‘the entire mass revolving. This fly 
wheel tends to throw the lubricating oil by centrif- 
ugal force to the cylinder head. Castor oil is not 
soluble in gasoline vapor, whereas the ordinary 
mineral lubricating oil is soluble in gasoline. 
Therefore, castor oil is employed in order to 
preserve its lubricating qualities in the presence 
of the hot gasoline vapors. 

2. Why can parts of the steam car engine be 
made more heavy and rugged than is the case with } 
the internal combustion engine? | 

The steam engine can exert power even when it 
is standing still—all that is necessary is sufficient 
steam pressure from the boiler. The gasoline 
engine, on the other hand, must be revolving 
rapidly in order to deliver power. This means 
that the steam engine can be connected directly 
to the rear wheels of the car, and inasmuch as 
it can generate its maximum power at low speeds, 
the gear ratio can be ‘ “high,” thus permitting 
low rotating speeds. In the case of the one steam 
car on the market, the engine turns over only 

ut 900 revolutions per minute at sixty miles 
per hour of car travel. The steam engine with 


its low speed peep parts can, therefore, 





be built heavy ng wearing. 

















They Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere today. Millions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. They 
remove the dingy film. The same results 
will come to you if you make this ten- 
day test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. Film absorbs stains, 
then it often forms the basis of thin, 
dingy coats. Tartar is based on film. 

Old brushing methods do not effect- 
ively combat it. So most teeth are dis- 
colored more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It 
also causes most tooth troubles. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to combat film. 
Authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists, nearly all the world 
over, are urging their daily use. 


with a viscous 





Pepsodént 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to comply with modern require- 
ments. These two film combatants are 
embodied in it. The name of that tooth 
paste is Pepsodent 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, attacks the 
film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That to digest the starch 
deposits which may cling to teeth and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the enemies 
of teeth as nothing else has done 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Enjoy the refreshing after- 
effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know 
-the way to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 41, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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LOOSE 
LEAF 


MOORE’S SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 


Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


isa practical book of 144 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 
This Book Free when request is on your business let 

terhead, Write now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation 
2023 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping 


























Your 
skin can be 
quickly cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body—Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
has been Tried, Tested and Proven 
its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 
WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—*‘A CLEAR- 
TONE SKIN”’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 


E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City Mo. 








y STUDY | aT HOME 
Become lewrer 
Samer a win high en 
success in business 
aod — life. Greater < oppor- 
ies now than ever — 
ps independent—be a 


asa cio > 
000 to $10,000 Annually 

Ye, you step step. Youcan train at home 
a) spare time. Let us send you records andiletters 
from LaSalle s students admitted to the in vertous 

tates, Money refunded accerding, to our Guarante 

Bond if dissatisfied. ee of LL. B. conferred. 

of successful students enrolled. Low cost, easy terms 

e furnish all text material, ingipding, fourteen-volume Law 
Get our valuable 120-page Law Guide’’ and *‘Evidence’’ 

books N 


EE. Send for them— 
Extension Dept. 651-L Chicago 


iw. 
University, 


(Cheapest Way to Go 


to work orschooland recreation ison 





a Ranger bicycle. Choice of 44 styles and } 
sizes. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid. (ay 
Months to Pay if desired. Saved J 

12 time and carfare 


easily meets the small payments. 


Parte, equipment — st half usual 
Send no money. Write for our \ 
remarkable 4 Cyc te compan: mpany — \ 


Meads; Seen FI74 eenieage Y Fear a! 


ATENTS. and "RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








WRITE for illustrated guide book 
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Worcester, Mass. 


As one of the oldest pat- 
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D. CORCORAN, 167 Front St. 
give inventors at lowest 


PATENTS #23532 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
—e a es7' F St., Wash., ‘D.C. Estab. 1869. 
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Radio Department 


Conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D. 


ice regarding the selection, installation, operation and care of 
radio rece No charge is made for this {ddress all letters to Radio Editor, Lesuirn’s Wek Ly, 627 
West 43d Street, New York, giving full name and eract street address. In case an answer by mail is desired a two-cent 
postage stamp should be inclosed r wi formatic rning the technical details of construction of receivers and trans- 
the reader is referred to the several very excellent technical radio journals which are to be found everywhere to-day. 


The Electron Tube 


and “B” battery, and forms part of the listen- 
ing circuit. 

The action that takes place inside the tube 
When the filament is lighted, a stream 


Subseribers to Lesute’s are inrited to turn to us for adr 


wing sets service 
ing 


m conce 


mitters 


or more properly, the 
accom- 


HE vacuum tube, 
electron tube, is one of the most 
plished electrical devices ever invented. 


Without it, modern radiotelephony would not — is this: 


exist. It is not only used as a detector to — of infinitesimally small invisible particles, called 
receive radio messages and an amplifier to “electrons,” gushes out of the filament and 


strikes against the plate. This stream fills all 
the space between the filament and the plate, 
and since the electrons are carriers of electricity, 
current from the “B” battery flows from the 
filament to the plate, through the earphones, 
and around again in a continuous circuit. 


magnify them, but it is also the vital part of 
the transmitter that sends them out. Further- 
more, it makes possible transatlantic radio- 
telegraphy; it enables New York to talk with 
San Francisco over the wire telephone; and in 
an entirely different capacity it provides us 
with means of charging our storage batteries This stream will, however, only appear when 
from the electric light circuit. It revolutionized all connections are correctly made. If the 
radio shortly after it was invented, and it also _ terminals of the “A” battery are connected to 
promises to bring about startling developments — the wrong binding posts of the receiver (a thing 
in electrical engineering. Altogether, there- that is quite apt to happen with a novice), the 
fore, it is a truly remarkable piece of apparatus. receiver will not operate until the error is 
Take the tube out of your receiver and study _ rectified. The brighter the filament (up to a 
it carefully. It resembles a small electric certain point), the greater the number of 
lamp and like a lamp it lights up when in use. — electrons given off and the greater the current 
But no one would mistake it fora lamp because through the earphones. This current does 
of the complex structure contained within its not in itself, however, provide us with messages. 
bulb. This structure consists of three separate It is continuous and unvaried and does not 
elements, each of which plays an important cause any sound in the earphones. Here is 
part in the operation of the tube. These ele- | where the grid comes in. 
ments are: As explained in previous articles, the radio 
1. The filament, a fine thread of tung- waves sent out by a broadcasting station 
sten. strike the aerial and induce in it minute electric 
2. The grid, currents. These currents represent the sounds 


a coil of Ww ire or in some 


cases a perforated plate), which sent out by the station, but they are alter- 
surrounds the filament. nating, or vibratory, in character (that is to 
3. The plate, a sheet of metal in- say, flow first in one direction and then in the 


other, reversing about a million times a second) 
and in this state are unable to act upon the 
phones. 

But when these currents reach the grid, they 
are met by the electrons, streaming from the 
filament to the plate. The grid currents that 
attempt to flow against this stream are promptly 
suppressed, but those flowing with the stream 


closing both the grid and the fila- 
ment, 


In a properly installed receiver, the filament 
is connected to the “A” battery and glows 
when the switch turning on the current is 
closed; the grid is connected to the aerial, 
and the plate is connected to the earphones 


— 





RP ON OF 








COURTESY RADIO ¢ AMERICA 
HE filament, a fine thread of tungsten, and the grid, a coil of wire which surrounds the filament, 
is shown at the left. In the center are the plate, a sheet of metal inclosing both the grid and 
the filament, and the grid and the filament. At the right the complete “electron tube” is shown, 


Without the tube modern radiotelephony would not exist. 
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. are picked up and carried along to the plate 
and from thence they travel to the phones. 
Here they cause the diaphragms of the phones 
to vibrate in accordance with their variations 
brat 1 th tl t 
in strength, and these variations, producing | 
sound, enable us to hear what is going on in the FOR MEN AND WOMEN 700 & 8.00 SHOES 
broadcasting studio many miles away. , ne 
F YOU CAN ALWAYS 00 *6 00 
7 RADIO AS YOU GO SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT 
“4 Sica tilhitnin teat cidimiaieaiinaiiaass W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
is ollter ok Es pines & be po anil el a i anton: fe nie oe ott idee 
: ‘ meager a TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT BY MORE THAN FORTY YEA 
an Oe aes ee wnat, tila cxxxxzzs)_EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 
amp Scott, 
Re kur & M . Toe coi le 4 fo " 
* Dear Sir:— ‘piv - STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE Pecos! They are made of the best and finest 
l- I am sending this letter from a little log cabin on : AT THE FACTORY + leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
Moose River, situated some miles north of Moosehead , 
Lake, and practically isolated as far as near neighbors working to make the best shoes for 
are concerned. We brought our receiver with us. We the price that money can buy. The 
m cut a young fir, approximately forty feet high, which sup a a 
* vate — me of the aerial. The length is about 110 feet quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
with the other end fastened to a tree. ani i 
ud Our first tryout took place with an audience of Maine pear epatinie them can yenagqroums 
all poeee J i — _ heard rad such a thing and who their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
. considered it little short of witchcraft. We listened in i h 
ie, on WJZ's remarkable concert which came through with quality cannot be bought elsewhere 4 
y, a clearness —° better than we ever received in our home at anywhere near our prices. f an 
he . yp gpl Mass. ; ag this was due to the fact | 
- that there was so little interference. It was with awe A 
sa and bated breath almost that we became listeners-in last Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 4y : 
night. Mr. LaForge seemed here in our little cabin play- exceptionally good values. W. L. 
en ing alone for us. The singing was exquisite, the soprano 2 
he parte — giving such pleasure that we instinctively Douglas shoes are put into all of our W.L. Douglas name 
applauded. . 
to Among our guides is one who is cooking for our fishing 108 stores at factory cost. We do and portrait is the 
ing Mii this spring. He has lived in and of the woods of not make one cent of profit until | pect Known shoe 
. aine for seventy-two years and as he himself expressed H 
the “T had heard some thing about it but never expected to the shoes are sold to you. It is worth Trade Mark in the 
Is ive to ectually hear one. dollars for you to remember that | world. It stands for 
0 a could write at length on the wonder of it in these ighest standard 
of wild surroundings—the rushing of the rapid water, the THE STAMPED PRICE when dacs buy shoes at our stores pea at the low= 
clear night of stars over the dark woods—and the small IS YOUR PROTECTION YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. coy 
ent but appreciative audience of three sports and four guides AGAINST est possible cost. 
oes 4 sitting around a little stove and enjoying to its full the | UNREASONABLE PROFITS The intrinsic value 
es. concert. No matter where you live, shoe [| ofa Trade Mark lies 
not If you have a car or a motor boat, you can | dealers can supply you with W. L. | in giving to the con- 
> 1S carry a storage battery and have means for | Douglas shoes. They cost no more sumer the equivas 
: charging it, so that you can take a receiver | in San Francisco than they do in lent of the price 
+ . a” size ge ~ ages soley 3 New York. Insist upon having W. L. paid for the goods. 
tste nent using a _ ry ce - ‘ a ; ery 1s Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
ric about the only practical kind. A crystal de- = onl al h 1 
nds tector receiver is, of course, useless except in Gols pose ctampes cn He com 
iter- the immediate vicinity of a station. The Do not take sa substitute and pay Penne 
s to aerial can be fastened to a tree, and the ground extra profits. Order direct from W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
the connection can be attached to an iron pipe or the factory and save money. 151 Spark St, hesiaen, Mase 
ond) bar driven into moist soil, or to a frying pan 
the dropped into a lake or stream. — - — — 
they = oe ae | 
the HIGH-POWERED BROADCASTING ey d saat 
that STATIONS OFFERING ot the ori A | ' u son Iver 
iptly REGULAR PROGRAMS , | 
ream All operated on wave lengths of approrimately 360 b D li ht 
meters. ' a 1 
WGI, Meprorp Hivtsipe, Mass. (Amrad). : Sun 
WBZ, Sprincriecp, Mass. (Westinghouse). Di ily and un lay service 
WGY, Scuenectapy, N. Y. (General Electric). between Ne w York and 
WJZ, Newark, N. J. (Radio ( ‘orporation—West- | t ~Day ngs. Ideal route 
pene). } ) Albany 
*WYCB, Bepuoe’s Istanp, N. Y. (U. S. Signal Aibaay to New York. ‘Senson to Oct. 22. 
Corps). it } : 
. a nag * a Fs en. x | Hudson River Day Line 
4, VETROIT, Micu. (Detroit News). 1 to scale i an our an . 
KYW, Cuicaco, Itt. (Westinghouse). smbe geeeet It —— : —_- —_ Pier 
*Actual wave length 1,450 meters, but can also be our income, pleasure and you ow Foe 
j heard on about 365 meters. arity. Three ratleasonssentfree. Nothing 
can take the place o' ophone for 
LOCATIONS OF OTHER STATIONS Home Entertainment, ah. 
Jersey Crry, N. J. Kansas Crry, Mo. Lodg: ge or School, Ser Sacopbon nace M rom 
Wasutnoeton, D. C, Dattias, Tex. unan fst days; Pe ee br as WANT MORE MONEY ? 
Atianta, Ga. Denver, Cor. — Sa eee Vintereatet i a Our agents make big profits on soap, extracts; 
Cinctwnatt, O. San Francisco, Car. BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. spices, toilet articles. Repeat orders come casy. 
Mapison, Wis. Los ANGELES, CAL. Makers of Everything in Band and Get our free sample case offer. Write Ho-Ro-Co. 
Lincoin, Nes. SEATTLE, Wasu. 484 Buescher Block ELKHART, IN 172 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. a 

















In addition, several hundred small stations are 
scattered throughout the country. 
A TYPICAL PROGRAM 


The following program of one of the larger stations 
(KDKA) illustrates the gene ral character of 


ao Tomen Advertising in Film Fun Pays 
WEEK DAYS 
10.00 to 10.15 A.m.—News and music. 











As comments from our advertisers testify: 





(1200 to ap parc—News and muse | die 1. 
os te o- hat—Hows tad ease. * ne of t Balen rom 1uMs on our list 0 ty pu ications. 
7.45 to 8.30 p.m.—News, agricultural reports, “i — . m un pays about three to one. ’ = 
weather forecast. and || My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely satisfactory. 
| 8.30 to 9.00 —— | _— ee we pa —_ 
amen 10.00 a —Astngton tie signas a aaninnnncacaneses engi 
‘d and SUNDAYS Published monthly by 
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When You Can No 
Longer Get | 


gs 
Will you be among those | 
| 


who vainly regret the 
loss of an opportunity? 


When we say that we will be com- 
pelled before long to offer a lower 
rate on Miller First Mortgage | 
Bonds than the present 8°, we 
are making an assertion which 

is backed by past experience,com- | 
mon sense and every reliable in- | 
dication which is now visible. 


The fall in interest rates, the rise 
in Government bonds and other 
securiries, the eagerness of in- 
vestors to buy our bonds while 
8% is still obtainable, all indicate 
clearly that Southern builders, 
whom we are now financing 
through the issue of Miller bonds 
on an 8% basis, will soon be able 
to borrow for less. 


A Vanishing Opportunity 


When the 8°% rate is a thing of 
the past, will you regretfully ad- 
mit that you have missed an op- 
portunity, or will you number | 
yourself among those who bought 
when rates were at their highest 
level? Mail the coupon at once, 
satisfy yourself of the high invest- 
ment qualities of Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds, and invest at 
8° while you can. 


$100 Bonds $500 Bonds 
$1000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly 


Price to Yield 8% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICLER & G. 


110 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
“‘First—The Investor’s Welfare’’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY | 
r L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. “d 
I 110 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. | 
* Dear Sirs: Please send me booklet, ‘‘Creating 


Good Investments,’’ and current illustrated y 
circular of bond offerings. Also inform me | 








| what you recommend for an investment of 


1$ maturing in about 
] 
l years. (These blanks need not 
1 be filled in, but they help us to give the in- | 
vestor personal attention. | 
1 | | 
PRG Sta et od elk nace es | 
| 
l | 
| PET Te Peer Te ee eee ee eT re | 


City and State 





| been taken, in the circumstances. 


| evolution. 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lustis’s Weexvy are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to 


answer by telegraph. No charge is made for this service. 
postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


43d St., New York, giving full name and exact street address. 


{ll communications are treated confidentially. A two-cent 


{ddress all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuie’s Weexry, 627 West 


Anonymous communications will in no ce~e be answered, 


RUSSIA THE SNAG IN EUROPE 


r NHE Genoa conference, though not 
a shining success, was not an en- 
tire failure. Some good was 

effected by it, but nothing like what the 

optimists expected. No important posi- 
tive or conclusive action was or could have 

The 

delegates were not in a harmonious mood 

and even Lloyd George’s magical skill 
as a conciliator was unequal to the task 
of creating full accord. There was too 
great a diversity and antagonism of opin- 
ions. The conference served mainly as 
an escape valve for the surplus s'eam of 
dissatisfaction and dissent. That is per- 
haps a feeble figure, for at times there was 
an almost volcanic eruption with all the 
damage that it involves. It probably 
was inevitable that such should be the 
case at the first coming together of ele- 
ments so discordant. It was necessary 
for them to rid their systems of the peril- 
ous stuff that weighed upon their hearts 


; and possibly in the next meeting, to be- 
| gin at The Hague on June 15, there will 
| be at least less friction and less hopeless 


division. A soberer and more moderate 
state of mind should prevail there, and 
something definite and satisfactory may 


| be the outcome. 


Russia proved the main snag and mar- 
plot which prevented agreement at the 
conference on any effective plan or policy. 


| Her representatives assumed an absurdly 


bold and uncompromising attitude and 
made preposterous demands. They were 
either grossly misinformed as to the senti- 
ment of the civilized world regarding 
their country, or they were bluffing to the 
limit of audacity. They spoiled the con- 
ference, but gained nothing for Russia. 


| Sovietism is too utterly a failure to com- 


mand concessions from the sane nations. 
It not only destroyed such fruits of capi- 
talism as were admitted by all to be 
valuable, but also inflicted on the Rus- 
sians evils more harrowing than were ever 
experienced under Czarist rule. To re- 
cover her place in the family of nations, 
Russia must become regenerated and 
right-minded. She must conform to the 
views and practices of enlightened lands 
in respect of property, treaties and con- 
tracts. Her present theoretical and arti- 
ficial governmental system has plunged 
her into disaster and misery. It has 
aroused repulsion and distrust through- 
out the world. Russia cannot expect 
to enter into fraternal relations with the 
rest of mankind unless she comes back 
to conditions that are growths of natural 
She must do much in the 


way of improving herself before the other 
nations can aid in her rehabilitation. 

The Soviet régime should realize that 
Russia is not absolutely indispensable to 
the rest of the world. She has been vir- 
tually a cipher in the economic situation 
for several years and so far as business 
with her is concerned she has been as if 
sunk in the seas. Her chief export has 
been evil propaganda, and this has not 
benefited anybody, not even herself. 
The world has pulled along without her 
and can continue to do so. Unless she 
falls into line with humanity in general, 
even her rich oil fields, which capitalists 
of many nations covet and which were a 
disturbing influence at the Genoa con- 
ference, will not save her from utter ruin. 

As it turned out, there was little in the 
Genoa gathering to make participation 
in it attractive to the United States. 
Had American delegates been in attend- 
ence they might have had a steadying 
influence and might have brought out of 
the confusion benefits more tangible than 
now appear. But The Hague conference 
should assemble in a chastened spirit and 
bend itself rationally to solving Europe’s 
pressing material problems. American 
participation at The Hague might be 
more useful than it would have been at 
Genoa. Nevertheless it is well enough 
to require Europe to put its affairs in 
order unaided from the outside, if that 
is possible. 

Should The Hague conference also not 
prove a complete success, yet the con- 
ferences of the European nations should 
be kept up until the right results are ob- 
tained. The international discussions 
will enlighten the peoples of Europe and 
increase their understanding of each 
other. Out of clearer knowledge of the 
needs, difficulties, powers and wishes of 
the respective countries should grow the 
spirit of compromise, the give and take 
which will make for wise adjustments. 
And this will mean a new and better day 
for Europe and for the remainder of the 
globe. 

Answers to Inquiries 


T., McKewsrorr, Pa Pan American B and Famous 
Players common are both reasonably safe business men’s 
purchases. The United Oil Producers Corporation bonds 
are attractive because of their high yield, and they are 
probably safe, though by no means gilt-edged. 

M., Wasninoton, D.C.: Iam nota tipster and I can- 
not advise on mere tricks of speculation. It is only a 
guess as to how the two stocks you mention will act after 
dividends are paid, and you can guess as well as I can 

R., Derrort, Micn.: Martin Parry and Westing- 
house are both meritorious issues and are good enough to 
hold, especially Westinghouse. If you wish to sell, do 
so when you can realize a fair profit. You could buy om 
recessions any of the leading dividend paying stocks, 
which are good purchases for the long pull even if not for 
immediate profit, 
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() MATZENE 
Freperick T. 


HASKELL 
Vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, President of 
the Illinois Trust and 
Safety Deposit Company 
of Chicago, Director of the 
Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, and other- 
wise prominent in banking 
circles 


President 


ing 
heads, is 





Frazer L. 


of 
National Bank of the thriv- 
ing city of St. Joseph, 
and one of the youngest bank 
presidents in the State. 
has shown undoubted ability 
asa financier, and the bank- 
institution 
prospering 
his administration, 








JAMES & MERRIHEW 
M. JAcKsoNn 


Forp 


the First President of the Nationa! 
Bank of Tacoma, Tacoma, 
Wash. He is widely 
known to bankers through- 
out the country, having 
served in various capacities 
in the American Bankers 
Association. He was for- 
merly connected with the 
Bank of California. 


Mo. 
He 


which he 


under 





Z., CUMBERLAND, Mp.: The Chesapeake and Potomac 

ephone Co, is a subsidiary of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co, and its 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock seems to be a very good purchase. Net earnings 
in 1921 were more than four times preferre d dividend re- 
quirements 

J., Prrrssurcu, Pa.: You have held your shares of 
Missouri Pacific common a long time and they are to-day 
lower than what you paid for them. The stock seems 
to be still a long pull speculation and I would prefer an 
issue that is paying dividends. Among low-priced 
shi ares that are doing that, and for which, with some slight 

* ama nts, you could exchange your Missouri Pacific 
he lings, are American Steel Foundries common, paying 
%3; White Motors, paying $4; American La France, 
paying $1; Great Northern Ore, paying $4. Middle 
States Oil is more attractive than Missouri Pacific com- 
mon. A man of limited means cannot afford to wait for 
years for a stock’to pay dividends. Good dividend payers 
are still cheap and they have as much speculative possi- 
bility as the non-divide nd payers. 

A., CLEVELAND, ‘he Commonwealth Power Cor- 
poration’s new twenty-five-year 6 per cent. secured sink- 
ing fund gold bonds are an excellent investment. The 
company controls five important and successful public 
utility corporations and will serve 175 cities and towns 
having a population of over 1,150,000 in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. These bonds will be the senior 
funded debt of the corporation and all the common stocks 
of the joperating ey ee oy will be pledged as security 
for the bonds. The bonds are callable on thirty days’ 
notice at 103 and interest up to May 15, 1937, with the 
call price reduced ' of 1 per cent. for each year there- 
after. The bonds were offered at a price to yield about 
6.85 per cent. 

B., Wasurnerox, D. C.: 
twenty-five-year 7 per cent. 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company cannot be 
classed as gilt-edged, but they have merit. They are 
redeemable on any interest date at 107! ® up to June 1, 
1932; thereafter at 105 to June 1, 1942; thereafter at 
105 less 1 per cent. for each year elapsed from June 1, 1942. 
Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. will be paid by the 
company. The company is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of fertilizers, sulphuric acid, cotton seed products, 
ete. It has large holdings of phosphate rock. The com- 
pany during the period of depre ssion suspended the pay- 
ment of dividends, but its business is now looking up and 
these bonds are a reasonably safe investment. Offered 
ats a price to yield about 7,12 per cent. 

Trenton, N. J.: As a part of your scheme of in- 
ve ak. nt you could a worse than to put $5,000 into the 
Penn Central Power C. ompany’s first mortgage 6 per cent. 
sinking fund gold bonds. Principal and interest are 
guaranteed by the Penn Central Light & Power Co. The 
normal Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. will be paid. 
The bonds are callable on any interest date at 1021 and 
acerued interest. The Penn Central Power Company is 
a new organization, subsidiary to the Penn Central Light 
& Power Company. It will have a modern power plant 
near Saxton, Pa. The Penn Central Light & Power Com- 
pany, the parent concern, has been prosperous. These 
bonds were offered at 99'9 and interest. 

Los ANGELES, Cal The business of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company seems to be good. The future, 
however, in view of the keen competition, is not altogether 
certain. That stock increase in 1920 and competition 
make it seem unlikely the stock will again advance to 270. 
At least it should take considerable time to get back to 
that. You could buy first-class listed stocks cheaper 
than the present price of Burroughs and get a larger 
centage of yield on your money. Among these are Bet le- 
hem Steel 8 per cent. pfd.; American Car & Foundry 
common, Union Pacific, International Mercantile Marine 
pid., which is paying 6 per cent. and has 42 per cent. 
arrears in dividends, and Allis-Chalmers pfd. 

C., Derrorr, Micu.: The Columbia Graphophone 
Co.'s financial condition has somewhat improved, and 






The new first mortgage 
sinking fund gold bonds of 


its business is getting better. It plans to produce radio 
instruments, being well equipped for that work. The 
stock rose on this prospect. If the craze for radio appara- 
tus continues, the Col-mbia Graphophone Co. should get 
a good share of the bi siress, although there is much com- 
petition, The price ot the stock in the future will largely 
de : end on the profits from radio instrument production. 

, Rutvanp, Vr.: The Shell Union Oil Corporation's 


6 _ cent. cumulative preferred stock is a high-grade | 


issue of its kind. The stock is callable at the company’s 
option at 110 per share. It is free of Federal normal | 
income tax. There is no bonded debt. 
tion is a consolidation of Royal Dutch Shell and Union 
Oil Co. of Delaware interests in the Mid-Continent and 
California fields. It is one of the largest operators in 
the oil industry in the United States. The net assets 
are appraised at over $1,000 per share of the preferred 
stock and net profits last year were more than four 
times the preferred dividend requirements. The offering 
price of the stock made the yield about 614 per cent. 


New York, June 3, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Better Bonds, which are being distributed by the 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Company, Federal Bond & 
Mortgage Building, Detroit, Mich., have features which 
make them attractive to real investors. Their yield is 
liberal, as they bear an interest rate of 7 per cent They 
are secured on desirable property which is income pro- 
ducing and whose appraised value is largely in excess of | 
the face of the bonds. 
is no safer investment than first mortgage real estate 
bonds and many of these are purchasing the issues of the 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Company. A full description 
of these bonds is given in a new booklet, 6-L, which will 
be mailed by the company to any applic; = 

It is well for investors before purchasing securities to 
make sure of the character and standing of the houses 
which deal in these. Many readers of Lesiie’s have 
made inquiries re garding the trustworthine ss of the G. D. 
Miller Bond & Mortgage Company, 220 Miller Bldg., 
Miami, Fla., which is distributin fret mortgage real 
estate bonds yielding 8 per cent. hose who are inter- 
ested in the opportunity which the company offers and 
who want to know more about the company itself should 
send to it for its new booklet “Getting Acquainted With 
Your Investment Banker.” This tells all about the 
oldest firm of its kind in Florida, one whose bonds have 
had an unbroken safety record. 
eading finan- | 


upward despite occasional fluctuations. 


Hosts of people believe that there 


The pa trend of the stock market still seems to be | 


ciers believe that first-class stocks and bonds will even- | 


tually sell much higher than to-day. One who wishes 
to keep in intelligent touch with the financial situation 
will find in the Bache Reriew, issued weekly, a review of 
gene’ eral conditions as they affect securities and business. 
Copies of this authoritative and widely read publication 
may be had without og on application to J. S. Bache 
& Co., members of the New York Stock Exc hange, 42 
Broadway, New York. | 

One of the inviting investments of the time may be 
found in the 8 per cent. prefe erred stock of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company. This is one of the largest pub- | 
lic utility organizations in the United States, serving half 
a million customers in 578 cities and towns. Those in- 
terested in getting the full particulars may write to H. M. | 
Byllesby & Co., 208 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 111 Broad- 
way, New York, or 14 State Street, Boston, for ““Founda- 
tion Investments,” circular L10. 

Sound securities may be purchased on the partial pay- 
ment plan through James Mt anes & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street, New 
York City. This firm was established in 1884. It will | 
send to any address its free booklet, L-1, which explains 
its methods and the merits of this way of acquiring stocks 
and bonds, 


The corpora- | 
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start. $500 month we estimate. Mai 
more. Hargan of Ill. ran $20,000.00 
Fetzer Bros. Pa. made clear profit of $3,5¢ ‘00 
during first year. Spring ity Tire Co. ng 
1921 total business to reach $50,000. as: E 
say, ) p- working alone cleared $44 i 

new ma- 


[eSB chine that 


does st TRE (Re into proftable business on sound 
footing. Learn advanced methods. Old ideas are 
obsolete. We teach up-to-date systems, Tell you 
how to do better and faster work. Learn right in 
— own home or come to my big Indianapolis or 
nch schools. I go further. | equip s! 

plete. This new, modern machine tremendous mon- 
ey-maker. Has wonderful ee for rebuildin; 
pairing casings and tubes. Puts you in position to handle all 
classes of work. Splendid work it does, quickly builds trade 
and holds ct yptomers, Start like others have done Tucker, 
Ill. runs hig 5 ss 27.00 $360.0 single handed. Mitchel, 

12 was Sen 
details. ru torwar 49 return mail 
pe ou want to know. Shows how I'll belp you to 
nd coupon to me perso. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. # ieeesce 
re 
ra s, ce Eauiement Co. 


we Indianapolis, Indiana 

Please send me your book telling how 
I can start in profitable business, 
Name— 


Address 























Best —_ lowest prices. Our money back 
guarantee covers all purchases 


Army Shelter Tents. $1.50 
Folding Shelter Tent Poles 25 
Khaki Riding Breeches 75 
Khaki Trousers 2.25 
Khaki Shirts ; -95 
Camp Cooking Grates . 30 
Folding Mess Pans. 25 
Athletic “ose -50 


Army Folding Cots 
Army O. D. Wool Bisnkets 


Army tents all sizes and 5000 other articles for 


camps or outings. Send 10c for big catalog 160 
RUSSELL’S, inc. 
245 =. 42d age New York 
rmerly Army & Navy Store ¢ 




















“Lend me twenty cents for Film Fun. 
It’s good.” 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 
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At Last. the Transmutation of Metals !—Coneluded from page 758) 


electrons are thought to be nothing more 
than negative charges of electricity. For 
a very clear and fascinating account of 
our present understanding of the struc- 
ture of the atom and how we have ar- 
rived at it, the reader is referred to an 
article by Dr. Hereward Carrington which 
appeared in LEste’s issue of July 16,1921. 

Now it appears that scientists, in their 
investigations into the nature of the mor- 
tar which binds together these little atom 
bricks, have begun taking atoms apart in 
the laboratory! And in doing so they 
have led us back into an old, old field of 
investigation, the transmutation of metals. 
For that is exactly what occurs when we 
tear down one of these little atom 
wonder structures. 


F COURSE, the alchemists of old had 
notthe slightest ideathat gold ismade 
of exactly the same stuff as, for instance, 
plum pudding or lead, differing only in 
the arrangement of electrons and protons 
within the atom, and that to change plum 
pudding or lead into gold they had simply 
to change the internal structure of the 
atoms. Present day scientists know this, 
but they also know that the mortar which 
holds these atom bricks together is a 
most tenacious force. So far as is gener- 
ally known, aside from the Chicago ex- 
perimenters, only three others have ever 
succeeded in changing the structure of a 
single atom and thus to accomplish 
transmutation. And one of these ex- 
perimenters was Dame Nature herself! 
All this does not mean that at last we 
are ready to begin the manufacture of 
gold from the baser metals. If that were 
the significance, and the only significance 
of this new knowledge, it would be inter- 
esting but hardly worth any lengthy dis- 
cussion. So much has the outlook of 
mankind changed ir a_ brief century! 
The fact of the transmutation of metals, 
now that it has finally been accomplished, 
is a thousand times more significant than 
even the alchemists dreamed it could be. 
It means that our scientists are getting 
at the very foundations of matter, that 
they have at last the explanation of many 
phenomena at which we have only guessed 
before, that science and engineering can 
now tackle with assurance a vast number 
of problems which heretofore have baffled 
them. 

I talked the other day with one of the 
great engineers of our time, a man known 
in scientific circles throughout the world. 
He is Dr. F. B. Jewett, vice-president of 
the Western Electric Company, who 
until his recent appointment to that post 
was chief engineer and director of the 
Western Electric laboratories, one of the 
largest institutions of the kind. 

“Up to the present,” said Dr. Jewett, 
“invention has made progress by jerks 
and starts. We have been more or less 
dependent on accident and luck. Twenty 
vears ago the great research organizations 
of to-day were impractical because we 
did not have the accumulation of basic 
information the engineer needs in every 
working day. As the scientist: garners 
these precious facts from the realm of 
pure science, the engineer can proceed 
with the solution of every-day problems 
with greater and greater assurance. We 


are just beginning to get a clear under- 
standing of the materials and forces we 
are working with, and it takes no great 
imagination to foresee that the effect is 
going to be tremendous. 

“Figuratively speaking, the scientist 
and the engineer have just come around 
a corner and for the first time see a field 
of endeavor so broad that the number of 
skilled workers seems pitifully small. 
It is a great temptation, under the cir- 
cumstances, to wander far afield, for- 
getting the pressing problems of the 
moment. In our own organization, for 
instance, there are a great number of 
problems which demand immediate at- 
tention. But beyond these we can see 
an even wider circle ef problems con- 
nected with our business which offer rich 
reward for a solution. And beyond these 
there is still a further fringe of problems, 
not intimately connected with our busi- 
ness, but most alluring in their prospects. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the whole 
scientific world, awakened by the knowl- 
edge we have lately gained, is eagerly and 
expectantly awaiting discoveries which 
may pale into insignificance the whole 
past and present progress of mankind. 
We are living in the most interesting age 
this old world has ever seen.” 

It is a vast canvas on which science 
paints its picture. It is a marvelously 
intricate picture, and I am afraid those 
of us who have been examining it have 
been so entranced by the details that we 
have forgotten to step back occasionally, 
as Dr. Jewett has done, to view the whole 
canvas. What is the real meaning of the 
scientific wonders about which we hear 
every day? How; for instance, can such 
an occurrence as the shifting of a few 
electrons in a laboratory in Chicago affect 
your life or mine? In answer, let me tell 
you about the first man who succeeded 
in shifting electrons, changing one sub- 
stance to another, and of the results 
which have come of it. 


HAT man is Sir Ernest Rutherford, 

professor of physics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. His experiments were 
inspired by the one conspicuous experi- 
ment of Nature’s in the transmutation of 
metals, the process of disintegration by 
which radium finally becomes lead. 
Radium changes its atomic structure 
by the loss of some of its electrons and 
protons, or groups of them. The radium 
atom, in fact, shoots out these particles 
with marvelous speed and force, millions 
of times more forceful, by comparison, 
than the projectile of a big gun, and at a 
speed approaching the speed of light, 
some 186,000 miles per second. In spite 
of the very small size of these particles 
the effect of their impact on a fluorescent 
screen is plainly visible to the naked eye. 

Sir Ernest actually bombarded other 
substances with these radium projectiles, 
and whenever one of these score a hit on 
the atomic nucleus of the target sub- 
stance, the nucleus was actually shattered. 
Fragments of this nucleus were hurled 
long distances. These fragments seemed 
to have the mass of hydrogen atoms, and 
from this it was surmised that the hydro- 
gen atom (which is the smallest’ and 
simplest of our atoms) is itself the pro- 


ton from which the nuclei of other atoms 
are built up. When the nucleus of an 
atom is broken up, we have changed one 
element into another, for it is the nucleus 
of the atom which is the distinctive part, 
and which until that time man: had not 
been able to affect in any way. 

The real significance of Sir Ernest's 
experiments lies in the knowledge he 
gained of the atom structure through 
them. Were it not for our present knowl- 
edge of the atom, to which this great 
scientist has so generously contributed, 
such inventions as the telephone, radio, 
the art of compounding and heat-treating 
metals, electrical science, and many other 
modern developments would still be in a 
very crude state. With this knowledge, 
to which we are adding daily, scientific 
and engineering development is going 
forward at a rate which fairly takes the 
breath of one who pauses but a moment 
to observe. 


HAVE obtained an interview with Dr. 

Gerald L. Wendt, associate professor of 
chemistry of the University of Chicago, 
one of the scientists who is credited with 
the new experiment in transmutation. 
“The actual inventor of the process we 
used,” said Dr. Wendt, “is Dr. J. A. 
Anderson of the Mt. Wilson Solar Obser- 
vatory. He originated the method of 
producing the explosion of a tungsten 
wire by passing through it a tremendous 
discharge of electricity. So far as I know, 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz of Schenectady, 
N. Y., in producing his famous ‘artificial 
lightning,” reproduced Dr. Anderson’s 
apparatus and is using it to study elec- 
trical discharges, while we are using the 
discharges for chemical purposes. But 
Dr. Anderson deserves entire credit for 
originating the method for producing the 
explosion of fine wires by artificial light- 
ing and we have only added a means of 
collecting the gases which are produced. 

‘It is easy to apply such a method, 
once it is devised, to all sorts of purposes, 
but it did require real genius to devise 
such an apparatus, as he did. This work 
of ours is only the first step further. In 
the first place, it requires ample confirma- 
tion by other investigators before it can 
have much weight. But if confirmed it 
opens a vast field. We shall certainly, 
thanks to Dr. Anderson, learn a great 
deal of the construction of the nuclei of 
the complex atoms by a careful and com- 
plete analysis of this method in the next 
year or two. 

“When we know exactly how the com- 
plex atoms are built up from the simpler 
ones, we shall have gone a long way to- 
ward the ability to construct them at will. 
Even then, however, it is one thing to 
break up a complex atom by a violent 
explosion and quite another to build one 
up of simpler parts. 

“No scientist nowadays wants to make 
gold, for from the rational point of view 
it is one of the most useless of the metals; 
for every industrial and artistic purpose 
other metals are superior. Yet if 1t were 
desirable it would require knowledge of 
atomic structure that still lies in’ the 
future and in addition the application 
of concentrated energy in a form that is 
not yet available.” 
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The Death of the Pearl 


(Concluded from page 761) 


shoulder anew as she retreated. As he | 
gathered himself, her hand flashed to a 
sheath slung around her neck under the 
torn pina cloth blouse, and when the 
Chinese, beside himself with rage, came | 
on, she drove at him with a knife that 
broad 
blade went home in Ah Sing’s corded 
forearm and brought him up all standing, | 


flickered in the starlight. The 


with a drool of venomous curses. 


Yaé looked toward the towering black | 


land line to the east, barely. five miles 
away. “Pig!” she 


to the Subano at the wheel, Yaé leaped 
to the schooner’s rail, poised swaying 


hissed, and as Ah | 
Sing held his wounded arm and called | 
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there, and plunged into the sea in a| N 


spurt of luminous flame. 


Until her breath was spent she swam | \ 
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under water, coming to the surface as 
gently as a basking fish. The Hsiau 


lay fifty feet behind her, and through | 


the pounding of the blood in her ears she 
could hear Ah Sing’s voice, raised in 
Oriental passion that the pearl was gone. 

Yaé struck out strongly for the shore. 
“The pearl is mine—mine—and I will 
keep it!” she said, between the long 
strokes that sent her through the cool 
water. Soon the schooner faded into 
the dark, and with it all sound of Ah 
Sing’s hateful voice, and Yaé was alone, 
under the powdered stars. 


The knife, still gripped in her hand, she | 


returned to its sheath; then, treading 


water, she drew the black pearl from her | 


| 


body, and the pink gingham skirt of the | \ 
kicked | 


clinging blouse and knotted it into her 
hair. <A jerk ripped the blouse from her 


missionaries she loosened and 
away, until she lay lithe and naked in the | 
water. Like a young sea otter she drove 
ahead, her slender body lisping through 
the friendly ripples, toward the shore 
below Petacaico, where the pearl would | 
be hers alone to buy her the happiness | 
she longed for. 

Evenly, fearlessly she swam, with 
smooth, cleaving strokes, lying on her 
side, so that she saw the golden stars over- 
head, and heard the swish of the living 
water as she passed. 

Terror came after the first mile, in a 
sudden weariness that turned her limbs 
to lead. Water rat she was, paddling | 
since babyhood in the warm Sulu Sea; 
hut she had forgotten her race through 
the jungle in the wet heat. 

For a moment she lay quiet, resting, | 
and saw, twenty feet away, a thin line of 
fire as a dark fin slit the water, like an | 
opened seam into hell. She turned 
swiftly and splashed the surface into | 
glowing froth, and the fin disappeared. 
Yaé breathed again but she knew that 
with the killers there she could not rest, 
for quiet bodies are their prey. 

She swam steadily forward and felt her 
strength melt in the water, until each 
stroke was a conquest. When she raised 
her head to peer with staring eyes across 
the dark the shore line seemed a world 
away and the stars were hot and heart- 
less eves that watched. 

Yard by vard, then foot by foot, lower 
and lower she swam, whimpering softly, 
until the dragging water came between 
her parted lips and choked her. Sav- 
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agely, Yaé clenched her teeth and thrust 
ahead, dazed and numb and spurred only 
by her steely will. Her heart was an 
aching burn and her blood rose in swift 
surges that carried her to sudden spread- 
ing delirium, from which her mind reeled 
back, gropingly, and she mumbled mean- 
ingless words, and sobbed, alone upon the 
dark sea, helpless, paddling feebly under 
the stars. 

Then came the end. Yaé could do no 
more, Yearning toward the ghostly shore 
ahead, her eyes grew fixed, her arms strove 
vainly to bear their burden, relaxed, and 


with a little gasp the water closed 





silently, embracingly, over the Malay girl. 

Down, slowly down, the limp body 
turning and twisting as the currents 
moved, until her long hair waved behind 
her like a shadow, and from its unbound 
coils slipped the black pearl, flickering 
back to the depths whence it had come, 
down through the dark cold, where only 
the blind white sea snakes are alive, and 
the dust of the sea gathers deep on cold 
gray plains. 

So Yaé died, and as her slender body 
sank slowly down, the black pearl came 
to rest, staring like a baleful eve upon the 
death that followed it. 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands. 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 








Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy rom pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price 











volume to the book on 
devoted exclusively to the 

Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 

Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 

Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
LGA 


A companion 
the West Indies, 


Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; 

Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 


cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price 75c 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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| Join the Motor Gypsies!— 


and even electric stoves; cleanliness was 
encouraged through the installation of 
'running water, bathtubs, shower baths 
| and swimming pools; health was insured 
| by the erection of tent floors, toilets and 
incinerators for garbage and refuse; police 
and electric lights were provided for 
safety’s sake; while many of the com- 
forts and even luxuries of home life were 
approximated as far as possible by pro- 
viding telephones, electric irons, washing 
machines, tables® and benches, dining 
pavilions, filling stations, accessory stores, 
| information booths and free road maps. 

The whole subject is so very new that 
few reliable statistics are available re- 
| garding the extent to which these camp 
|sites are being used by the motoring 
|public. Some little light has recently 
| been thrown on this phase of touring, 
‘however, through the researches of the 
Pacific Northwest Tourist Association. 
| During the year 1920 it has been esti- 
| mated that no less than 460,000 tourist 
| cars visited the State of Washington, and 
| that their occupants spent the stupendous 
| total of $40,000,000. Of the 1,007,335 
| visitors to the national parks in 1921 
fully 65 per cent. of them came by 
| privat » automobile, and of this number 
| over one-half brought camping equip- 
; ment and camped out. More than 40,000 
campers enjoyed the public camps in the 
| Yosemite Valley this past year, and ap- 
| proximately the same number also visited 
| Yellowstone National Park. 

Several months ago the demand for 
information relative to the location and 
| equipment of municipal and other camp- 
ing grounds became so pronounced that 
ithe American Automobile Association 
decided to gather information concerning 
it. With characteristic thoroughness this 
| well- known organization of motor car 
| 





owners sent out a veritable flood of ques- 
| tionnaires to automobile clubs, chambers 
|of commerce, highway associations and 
other similar bodies requesting full de- 
tails concerning the location and facili- 
ties provided at the various camp sites 
in all sections of the country. Very re- 
lcently the results of this inve stigation 
| were published in the form of a ninety-six- 
| page booklet entitled the “¢ Ittic ial Camp- 
ing and Camp Site Manual,” which con- 
|tains not only a useful summary of the 
fundamentals of motor car camping, but 
also a complete description of more than 
1,000 camp sites. 

A perusal of this exhaustive analysis 
|shows a great many interesting things 
}not previously known. For instance, 
|the State of California leads all others in 
|the number of its camping places with a 
total of 155. Montana is a poor second, 
|having only seventy-two, while South 
Dakota follows closely with sixty-nine. 
| Fourth in the list is Washington with 
forty-six camp sites; then comes Oregon. 
| This latter State contains forty camping 
grounds, exceeding by two only the quotas 

both Minnesota and North Dakota, 
ot by four that of Michigan. No camp 
sites whatever are recorded for several of 
the States such as Arkansas, Delaware, 
Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and West Virginia, though steps are be- 
ing taken to organize some in prepara- 
tion for the 1922 touring season. 


| 
| 


(Continued from page 757) 


When considering the distribution of 
camping grounds the feature which will 
probably be of most value to the average 
tourist is that relating to their frequency 
along the main lines of interstate traffic. 
Those transcontinental highways that 
seem to have progressed farthest in this 
respect are the Yellowstone Trail, the 
National Parks Highway, and the Pike’s 
Peak, Ocean-to-Ocean Highway. These 
three important routes are practically 
on a par, one with another, because each 
of them now possesses almost an even 
100 camp sites. Moreover, the average 
distance between these sites is only about 
twenty-five or thirty miles, thus insuring 
satisfactory camping privileges at fre- 
quent intervals, practically all the way 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Coast. Although not strictly speaking a 
transcontinental route, the Custer Battle- 
field Highway is nevertheless worthy of 
mention in this connection, inasmuch as 
it possesses no less than eighty-two camp 
sites, located at very short intervals, 
along a route that extends only from 
Omaha to Glacier National Park. Among 
the main north-and-south highways the 
leaders in this respect are Pacific Highway 
and the Jefferson Highway, with sixty- 
one and sixty camp sites respectively; 
then comes the Meridian Highway with 
forty-six. The National Park-to-Park 
Highway, which, as its name implies, is 
a circuit tour comprising practically all of 
the National Parks, is likewise liberally 
supplied with excellent camping grounds. 

All these figures are illuminating but 
without doubt the most striking result of 
the entire investigation lies in the demon- 
stration that more than ninety per cent. 
of the existing camp sites are located west 
of the Mississippi River. In other words, 
it is evident at a glance that what has 
come to be regarded as a well-established 
institution in the West is almost an un- 
known quantity in the Eastern States. To 
those motorists who have fallen into the 
habit of expecting to find camping accom- 
modations almost everywhere throughout 
the western part of the country, it will 
come as a distinct shock to learn that 
such populous and wealthy States as New 
York, Massachusetts and New Jersey are 
practically devoid of organized camping 
grounds at the present time. An exhaust- 
ive investigation discloses the surprising 
fact that in all New England there are 
but eighteen municipal and private camp 
sites, while New Jersey is even worse off 
in this respect, with but a single one, that 
at Newark. New York is in much the 
same category so far as municipal camp- 
ing grounds are concerned, but for- 
tunately for those who tour through the 
State reservations in the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills, the New York State 
Conservation Commission has recognized 
the necessity for providing camping facili- 
ties in these semi-public preserves and 
has accordingly installed fireplaces to the 
total of fifty-six in the Adirondacks and 
twelve in the Catskills. 

From the above it is obvious that 
Westerners who tour through the East 
this coming summer must be prepared 
in advance to expect a dearth of camping 
places, at least of the kind to which they 
have become accustomed in the West. 
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FILM FUN FOR JULY 





Posed by Doris May and Jacqueline Logan. 


Yes, sir, it's just a hundred years since 
Napoleon died.” 
Flapper—“Gracious, how time flies.” 


The Popularity Chart—Something New 


A brand new scheme for telling the batting average of the stars 


Health Hints by Charles Ray 


A story which places the author ten strides ahead of Guy De Maupassant 


Reviews of the Latest Films 


See what they’re all about before you go to the movies 


Photo Fiction Stories 


The story of “Reported Missing” 


Two 


New Contests 


“Register, Please”’ and “Down in Front” will keep you guessing! 


Wild Animal Thrills 


Did 


you ever wrestle with a crocodile? 


Shots on the Lots 


Si 


iaps of the “Movieites” off duty 


Star Diaries 


What ti 


me does a star get up in the morning? 


Infilmation 
All about the films 
Film Flaws 


Mistakes made in the movies 


WIMKO& 



























Get the 
Dictionary 


Habit 


No matter how good an education you may have 





no matter how retentive a memory you may 
have cultivated 






you must have a handy dictionary at hand 


Do You Know 


—when you mispronounce a word 







when you make a bad break in English 






—when you violate some of the most common 
principles of your mother tongue? 


What Do You Say 








—(ooperate together. Affected a reform. 
Free gratis. Nice man. 
Dark com plected. Lay down. 
Going anywheres. Father-in-laws 
That kind of a man. Practical scheme. 
Don't hardly know. Set yourself down. 
Seldom ever. Where am I at? 
I work nigh!s And eté 
Ten foot high He don't like it 
Do it over again Credible pe rformance 









How Do You Pronounce : “Aa 
rowed, accept, Thames, dent ont. nbte nt 2 @ Business Man’s Dictionary 


hundre ds of other com monly mts Pronoun ed words. and 


Most Humiliating Guide to English 


Every time you mispronounce a word or violate 






One needs no college education to understand every word in this dic- 





the ordinary principles of good usage, you are tionary. The essentials of good English, of the writing of business 
written down by your fellowmea as “crude,” “un 







letters and of the convincing use of English speech are here treated 






educated,” or “ignorant.” You are often barred 






simply, directly and definitely. 






from good society or from success in your business 
and you wonder why The Business Man’s Dictionary and Guide to English is bound 
in crimson cloth with beautiful gold lettering, size 5? 6” by 81,” and con- 








You cannot open your mouth without betraying 





tains 652 pages printed in two columns in large, clear type. All the 





your knowledge of your mother tongue and every 





sounds of the words are ¢ learly indie ated in parentheses. The volume 





body “sizes Vou up- by the accuracy of your 





is convenient for desk ol library 





diction and the extent of your vocabulary. You 


cannot write a letter, ask for a job, sell yourself or 
= lana agate head sage When In Doubt, Go to the 


anything else without clearly indicating how 
you know the English language Dictionary 


> sal in lm Iu ik Sk faa ala ai “7 Get the habit and within a short time you will have a complete mastery 

















BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. of the English language. The cost of this book is $2.00, mailed to your 
ndnanalgaas seen wow Vere 9 | home or office Cut out the COUpOn and send us a check, money order 
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The Most Beautiful Sport— By James Hopper 


[UNE 17, 1922 PRICE 10 CENTS 





Copyright 1922, L-J., New York, 














Important Announcement 
to the Subscribers and Readers of Leslie’s Weekly 


OMMENCING NEXT WEEK, with the issue of June 24, LESuIr’s 
WEEKLY will be combined with JupGe; America’s oldest illustrated 
weekly and America’s oldest humorous weekly in one magazine. 


JupGe will be the name of the combined publications. 


This means much to you as a regular reader of Lestie’s for through this 
you will enjoy the best and most popular features of both magazines. 


Your present subscription to Lesuir’s will be fulfilled with the new JupGeE. 
If you are now a subscriber to both magazines, an equivalent number of 
issues of JUDGE will be sent you to equal the total number of copies due you 


on both magazines. 


For example, if there are due 26 copies of Lestre’s and 26 copies of JuDGE, 
you will receive 52 issues of the new JupGr, without any additional charge. 











a 


JupGE has been growing steadily in popular 
favor; itis much more than a “humorous weekly” 


in the usual interpretation. 


For instance, the editorials of William Allen 
White combine the intellectual integrity, broad 
judgment and keen vision of a great American 
publicist and author—one of the truly great 


editorial writers of the country 


Through Walter Prichard Eaton you will keep 
pace with the new books. You will enjoy his 
weekly reviews for their easy conversational 


stvle—clear, concise, clever and very human. 


George Jean Nathan is the acknowledged leader 
of American dramatic critics—shrewd, search- 
ing, witty and courageous, with an astounding 


fund of information. 


Heywood Broun, who has attracted marked at- 
tention to his scintillating tales of the movies, 
has “a vein of bland, unexpected humor, an un- 
derlying stratum of common sense and a shy 
little vein of poetry, too, which keeps cropping 


out in brief paragraphs of simple ‘ loquence.”” 

And, in addition, Lesire’s readers will feel en- 
tirely at home with their favorite departments: 
Motor, conducted as formerly by Harold E. 


Slauson, M.E., a national authority on all those 


automotive and touring questions that perplex 


the individual car owner. This valuable service 


will be continued in full. 


Investment Bureau, conducted by Theodore 
Williams, known to Lesire’s readers for a gener- 
ation as an absolutely trustworthy source of ad- 


vice in matters financial. 


Radio, conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D., 
a new department on a popular subject, which 
has been answering with unexampled authority 
the questions that arise in the mind of every 
radio fan. 

“As We Were Saying,” by Folwell and Hill, that 
page of pointed fun to which every LESsLIE’s 
reader looks forward. 

During the next twelve months the readers of 
the new JupGE will have more than 2,500 clever, 
entertaining pictures; 2,000 funny stories; 3,000 
good jokes; humorous articles from the pens of 
able writers. 

We know that you will be delighted with this 


magazine treat that will come to your home 


CLES 


PresipEntT, LeESLIE-J UDGE COMPANY 


every Thursday. 
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The Most Beautiful Sport 


By James Hopper 











©) KEYSTONE 


“Athletes, though more clad than boxers, still free in the play of limb and sinew, the 


NY game, or sport, is an imitation 
of some human activity, and that 
imitation a refinement of the origi- 


nal. The prize fight is, of course, the 
representation of the primitive combat 
between two men. It pictures the duel 
as it was back in the profundities of the 
ages—when man was as yet weaponless. 
It is refined away from its prototype 
in that the feet, the teeth, the claws are 
bared, the fists padded and held to 
certain objectives, and in that, instead of 
being pushed to the ancient limit, 
which was death, it ends with an 
imitation of death light as a mere 
playful flick. 

So with the games of track and 
field. There we have refined the 
running down of the quarry in the 
hunt, the striving in speed of men 
after the same hare—or the same 
girl, We have the leaping and 
the vaulting, and, made harmless, 
the throwing of great stones. 

Football, of course, is War. 
The war of the time, say, of the 
Macedonian phalanx. There, 
through mass, we achieve, of 
course, the most terrific of all 
sports. Compared with football, 
boxing is gentle as the ancient 
pastoral pastime of tending sheep. 
A ten-second knockout, to the 
footbaN man, is a joke; he'll get 
knockedNout thus fifteen times 
every game, The rules of his 
sport give him three minutes to 
wake up—or the time which spells 
the boxer’s finish multiplied 


the weight and opacity of clothes.” 


eighteen fold. He is trained and exalted 
to a point of Spartan fortitude which is 
at once the wonder and the disgust of 
the pugilist. He will continue to fight 
with a sprained ankle, with a twisted 
knee, with a shoulder out of joint. He 
never leaves the arena out of his own 
volition; he has to be dragged out 
usually held by main force flat upon a 
door. In his world exist no towels nor 
sponges. 

It is interesting to note that a game 





“Here, though the original combat is refined down to a rather 
childish slapping of a ball, some beauty remains.” 
783 


grace of their gestures unconcealed or distorted by 


can be refined away from the activity it 
mimics till it becomes futile and ugly. 
There can be too much refinement as 
there can be not enough. The most 
beautiful games are those which are 
nearest to the serious action which they 
imitate; the ugliest are those which are 
the farthest removed. 

For instance, boxing. Boxing is prob- 
ably the most beautiful of them all. I 
am close to believing the Carpentier- 
Dempsey match the most beautiful thing 
I ever saw. And here we have 
the imitation still the 
original, close to its meaning, near 
enough to bea symbol. We have 
an imitation which is clear and 
simple: two men, there, before 
your eyes, almost stripped, and 
in a close space. No clutter of 
useless details; the thing itself, 
sharp and clean. A boxing match, 
to some of the other games, is like 
a Greek statue to a Doré print, a 
Greek play to some turgid Vic- 
torian three-decker—I'm __ pru- 
dently keeping away from modern 
times. 


And 


close to 


what is most beautiful 
after boxing? Why, undoubtedly 
the games of track and field. And 
here again we have the same ele- 
ments: Games close to that which 
they imitate—the running, the 
leaping, the vaulting, the throw- 
ing. Imitations simple and clear, 
clean of line as though in an attie 
light, athletes, though more clad 
than boxers, still free in the play 
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of limb and sinew, the grace 
of their gestures unconcealed 
or distorted by the weight and 
opacity of clothes. 

Football, perhaps, lies a 
little outside the point. Here 
the imitation—the imitation 
of the battle—is fairly close. 
Yet one goes to the football 
field less in search of beauty 
than of the tremendous ex- 
citement which is the charac- 
teristic of this game, the same 
excitement which must have 
seized primitive man the first 
time single combat became a 
shock of tribes. This dis- 
crepancy is largely a matter 
of clothes. ‘The players, for 
obvious reasons, are padded 
and armored; their move- 
ments are smothered, the line 
is diffuse. Hence, this loss 
in beauty in spite of the fact 
that the game is close to the 
activity pictured. 

We how come down to 
tennis. Here, though the 
original combat is refined 
down to a rather childish 
slapping of a_ ball, 
beauty remains, because the 
light garments worn do not 
quite hide the grace of the 
and attitudes and 
because, though refined to 


some 


gestures 


Anyone who witnessed the 
Carpentier-Dempsey fight 
will readily see how such a 
rule would have equalized the 
chances in that duel. Car- 
pentier was not beaten by 
pure boxing, but by that com- 
bination of wrestling and 
boxing called fighting in the 
clinches. Dempsey, with his 
bear-like strength, could en- 
velop the slighter Frenchman 
to helplessness and still have 
an arm free to dig and dig and 
dig into his shuddering body. 
There was a moment in the 
third round where, holding 
the French boy around the 
neck with his left hand, he 
sunk his right fist into him 
again and again. 

It must be said that it was 
this very condition of in- 
equality which gave Carpen- 
tier the chance to prove that 
indomitable courage which 
left him the popular hero of a 
contest in which he was con- 
quered. The punishment he 
was receiving in the clinches 
was terrifying. To each of 
Dempsey’s stomach blows, 
you could see Carpentier’s 
back bulge; great sighing 
grunts burst from him at each 
new concussion; it was as if 





the last degree, it is. still 
clearly a combat, a fight, a 














his very soul were escaping. 
Yet each time, when at 





struggle, with adversaries in 
opposite camps, eying each , 
other frankly, face to face. 

From which we slip to that 
deplorable so-called sport, so far removed 
from the imitation of anything real that 
one cannot with the best imagination find 
its excuse or its start; that “game” in 
which men swaddled in ugly woolly 
clothes, with loose pantaloons cut so that 
their legs are foreshortened, standing feet 
apart in ugly posture, swing ugly clubs 
with ugly movement, and face not their 
adversary, but travel by his side, eves 
averted from him, muttering’ covertly 
their hatred and their rage, which they 
vent, insufficiently and only at long in- 
tervals, on a poor little bit of a wee ball 
fixed to the ground so that it can’t run 
away. 

Allof which proves 
that a game can be 
refined to a point 
where it is so very far 
away from any basis 
of real human activ- 
ity as to be made 
futile and grotesque. 
So the question is: 
Can we keep to box- 
ing its beauty (and 
reason, you might 
say) and yet draw it 
one point further 
from the terrific real- 
itv which it images. 
Already, we have 
barred everything 
but the use of the 
clenched _ fist; we 
have padded this 
fist, and we have sub- 
stituted for death 


KEYSTONE 


BROWN BKOS, 
‘A boxing match, to some of the other games, is like a Greek statue to a Doré 


print, a Greek play to some turgid Victorian three-decker 


a slight flicker of light unconsciousness. 
Can we go any further without spoiling 
the sport? 

We can, and by a very simple measure. 
By prohibiting striking in the clinches. 
This, as a matter of fact, has already been 
done—by the rules. Iam under the impres- 
sion that the Marquis of Queensbury rules 
bar hitting in the clinches. This rule, at 
least, is enforcedin England and in France. 
The fighters, there, having come toaclinch, 
stop fighting immediately and break to 
the word of the referee. And so well trained 
are they in this that the referee remains 
outside of the ring, ordering by word of 
mouth and never having to touch them. 





‘IVHAT deplorable so-called sport, so far removed from the imitation of anything real that one 

cannot with the best imagination find its excuse or its start; that ‘game’ in which men swad- 

dled in ugly woolly clothes, with loose pantaloons cut so that their legs are foreshortened, standing 

feet apart in ugly postures, swing ugly clubs with ugly movement, and face not their adversary, but 
travel by his side, eyes averted from him, muttering covertly their hatred and their rage ee 


length freed, with just a 
pause to take a breath, to 
gather his nervous force to- 
gether—wh-wh-whang! — he 
shot himself full tilt into Dempsey again. 

He had gauged his chances thus—and, 
I think, correctly. He knew that his 
chance lay in bewildering the champion 
by the fury of his attack, in knocking 
him out early by that lightning-like right 
to the jaw which had done for Beckett 
and for Wells and has since done for 
Lewis. 

And he tried it again and again. The 
price of each attempt was a fearful one, 
but he never haggled. Each time he 
threw in his right—that wonderful right 
which comes down like some chase plane 
from the clouds—it meant that he fell 
into the champion’s clinch and in-fighting 
battering. Yet, he 
attacked and at- 
tacked, knowing 
what each time the 
price must be, at- 
tacked without ever 
the slightest thought 
of sparing himself, 
giving of himself 
generously, 
not deigning to come 


down to the more 
avaricious strategy 
which might have 


enabled him to stay 
it out. In the see- 
ond round, in a 
gathering and ex- 
plosion of all his 
nervous energy, he 
came the thickness 
(Concluded on 

page S810) 
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By Fred Mierisch 


RISTOTLE wrote a book on 
Poetics, which is of inestimable 
value for its analyses of the vari- 


ous kinds of poetry, but in his work the 
Greek philosopher made no reference to 
“lemon” song-poems; consequently, the 
“lemon” music publishers decided to is- 
sue a supplement called the “Manual for 
Song Writers” or “From Rags to Riches,” 
which has made more money for its 
originators than the Father of Poetics 
got for everything he wrote. 

For the benefit of those not in the 
“know” I must explain that a “lemon” 
music publisher is not engaged in dis- 
seminating musical propaganda for the 
Lemon Growers’ Association, but he is 
the man behind the magazine ad that 
invites you to “Send your song-poems 
to me. I will write the music and pub- 
lish. Fortunes made writing songs.” 
The latter statement is true enough but 
the fortunes made on “lemon” songs have 
never gone to the writers. 

Usually when a sentimental youth sees 
this kind of an ad, he makes a date with 
his merry periwinkle flapper, takes her 
out beneath the silvery moon, looks into 
her belladonna orbs and puts the results 
on paper, rhyming “love” with “dove,” 
“blue” with “true,” “beauty” with 
“sweet petootie,” etc. Then after the 
effusion is trimmed with iambic penta- 


ie 


































‘Easy Money” in Songs, 
and Who Gets It 


Illustrated by Clive Weed 


meter, inlaid with trochaic monometer 
and a couple of lines stolen from the latest 
song hit, the amateur song-writer mails 
the “lemon” publisher his verses, feeling 
confident that life forever after will be 
one grand sweet song. 

In a week the anxious lyricist receives 
a form letter telling him that after care- 
ful examination his song-poem entitled, 
“When Periwinkle Winked Her Little 
Eye,” has been accepted for publication; 
it will be set to music by the well-known 
composer, Mr. Jazz, and published in 
piano form with a beautiful title-page 
from the depths of which the name of 
Archibald Donegan will blazon forth, 
providing Archie sends in $50 for 500 
copies. In his mind’s eve Archie sees 
himself heralded from coast to coast as 
the writer of the biggest song hit of the 
age, and why not? Didn't his publisher 
write him that “K-K-K-Katy, Beautiful 
Katy” was a nut song, no nuttier than his 
rhapsody, and Katy stuttered her way 
into popular song fame; therefore, reasons 
thefembryonic rhymester, “My song ought 
to go better than Katy did, because the 
girl in it has a nicer name, and, besides, 
she don't stutter.” 

So Archibald sends in $50 and in a few 
weeks receives the copies of his song all 
bound round with a lot of music notes 
and a_ colored title-page. Archie, of 
course, does not know that all “lemon” 
songs squeezed out of the same “lemon” 
music house have the same stock title- 
page. This enables the song shark to 
have the music composed (better say 
decomposed), plates engraved and copies 
printed for approximately $25, 
and after deducting running ex- 
penses he pockets about $10 profit 
on each number printed. Thus, 
to make the proposition worth 
while, the pseudo publisher must 
print at least five songs a week; 
consequently, he  aecepts any 
song-poem with a money order 
attached and considers the trans- 
action closed after shipment of 
the printed copies. And as for 
Archie, he has 500 useless copies 
of a song with a slapstick melody 
and a vision of a fat royalty check. 

Now, you can’t blame Archie 
for dreaming about that royalty 
check. His publisher stated right 
in the impressive looking 
contract that the party of 
the first part (Archie) was 
to receive four cents roval- 
ty on every copy sold plus 
phonograph and music 
roll royalties. This 
sounded like sweet music 
to our hero. He natur- 


“Ta Nhe rlock 
Holmes Glide e 


‘Legitimate 
publishers — often 
pay 


coon-shouters as -high 


well-known 


as $100 a week for sing- 
ing their publications.” 


I4 4 


ally did not stop to consider that the 
“lemon” music publishing game started 
about 1910 and in these past twelve years 
over 500,000 “lemon” songs have been 
published without a recognized hit to the 
credit of the fakirs. Neither did Archi- 
bald notice that the contract he signed 
made no provision for dance, band or 
vocal orchestrations. This fact alone 
prevents his song from being sung on the 
stage, played at dances or accepted by 
phonograph companies, because no singer, 
orchestra leader or phonograph artist is 
going to pay to have his own orchestra- 
tion arranged when he can walk into any 
legitimate publisher and get songs with 
orchestrations gratis. Popular songs can 
only be started toward success by theatri- 
cal performers and orchestras; thus, it 
can be readily understood why not one 
in 500,000 “lemon” songs has gone over 
the top for a hit. No orchestrations 
mean no publicity and no publicity means 
no acceptance by phonograph or music 
roll companies, for they depend on the 
popularity of the songs to sell their 
records. Then, too, legitimate publishers 
often pay well-known coon-shouters as 
high as $100 a week for singing their pub- 
lications. So what’s a picayune $50 to a 
song hit! The amateur may as well save 
his time, money and emotions. The song 
shark he does business with is tucked 
away in some dingy little office, actually 
doing the work of a music printer, but 
misleading his victims into thinking that 
he is a publisher. 

Nevertheless, thousands of Archibalds 
yearly contribute their hard-earned 
money to these fakirs. And they are not 
all love-sick either. Doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, dentists, school — teachers, 
plumbers, negro porters and even widows 
contribute their mites. 

Looking back over the days when I 
pushed a stub pen over the treble and 
bass clefs for a “lemon” publisher I re- 
call an accountant about fifty-five vears 
old, who came up from New Orleans to 
boost a song he had written. In one way 
he was wise; he was attending to the 
printing himself, but he wanted an orig- 
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inal orchestration arranged so that he 
could plug the song with performers. 
Being an accountant, he probably figured 
that he could change his music notes into 
bank notes and he evidently was figuring 
high, for he had written eight long verses 
about the American monetary standard, 
embellishing it throughout with such en- 
dearing terms as “seductive charmer” 
and “‘splendiferous plunk.” He cackled 
the song for me and I well remember how 
merrily he rolled into this chorus: 


Almighty dollar, thou art 
the boss 

We bet on thee as the finest 
horse 

We notice you 
come across 

Oh, la, la, la, la—ha 
ha—tee—hee. 


Shortly after he 
stopped laughing and 
went back to New Or- 
leans—broke! 

On another occasion a 
lyric called “The Sher- 
lock Holmes Glide” was 
submitted, the writer 
suggesting that it ought 
to be a hit if set to 
sneaky music. The 
‘“‘lemon’’ publisher 
sneaked $50 from him, 
sneaked him 500 copies, 
then sneaked his song 
into the morgue, which 
happened to be a file 
where two copies of each 
printed number were en- 
tombed. 

For nine months I 
ground out melodies to 
“lemon” lyrics, some 
days setting more than 
ten poems to music, 
which is comparatively 
simple if you get the 
knack of using the same 
basic chords, merely 


always 


} 


varying the tempo and “Ed knows eve 


melody. If the words 

won't fit, squeeze them 

in with the aid of grace notes and pick- 
ups. If there is too much melody, give 
the amateur’s lyric a little tautological 
treatment. 

For a weekly salary I complacently 
put sharps and flats to poems like “The 
Cute Little Pimple on Dolly Dimple’s 
Nose,” until one day my boss spoiled the 
harmony by nonchalantly handing me a 
poem called “The Dirty Shirt” and want- 
ing me to come clean with a melody for it. 
I refused to assist in popularizing a song 
of the undergarment but two lines of 
that unwashed masterpiece still hang on 
my memory. They are: “He puts it on 
at the beginning of the week and don’t 
take it off till the owls squeak.” 

After that shirt tale I quit and started 
in peddling songs to legitimate publishers 
in Tin Pan Alley until finally I was placed 
under contract to write exclusively for 
one of the largest music concerns in the 
business. 

Since my “lemon” composing days I 
have often wondered why thousands of 
otherwise normal individuals will waste 
time and money on song-poems and I 
have come to the conclusion that the same 


urge which prompts people to invest in 
oil stocks starts them scribbling words 
and that is the desire 
for easy money. “ ‘Peggy O'Neil’ brings 
$10,000 in royalties to her writers,” 
shouts a newspaper headline. Immedi- 
ately thousands of other pretty girls in 
lvrical forms are escorted into Tin Pan 
Alley by Uncle Sam’s gallant letter car- 
riers. The writers who sent them ex- 
pect big rovaltvy checks for introducing 
the fortunate publishers to the jazz babies. 

It is this sort of publicity that the 


for popular songs 





for June Rose gratis, of course.” 

“lemon” publisher turns into an asset. 
His succulent literature makes the re- 
cipient’s mouth water as he reads, ** ‘Over 
There’ sold for $25,000 and see how simple 


it is! The simple songs make the most 
money. Fame and fortune await the 
writer of another ‘Over There.” In- 


directly the amateur is led to believe that 
song-writing is easy, but hit.songs, which 
are the reputation builders and money- 
makers, are not easy to write, despite the 
song fakir’s innuendos, which give an 
amateur the opinion that he needs only 
write the song-poem, mail it in, hang 
around Hoosick Falls shooting pool until 
rovalty day, letting the publisher do the 
difficult and expensive work of plugging 
his song into Hitville. 

The professional song-writer, working 
for the legitimate publisher, often puts 
in more hours in a song factory than a 
tire worker in a rubber mill. Moreover, 
only the exceptional song makes $5,000 
or better, the majority bringing in from 
$200 to $500, which is payable twice 
yearly and sometimes must be split in 
two or three ways according to the num- 


ber of writers. Now, why should a 


ry well-known act by heart so he writes a ltne « 


plumber yearn to be a rag-picker! Yet 
lots of them do. 

In ten years at the song game I have 
examined over 5,000 amateur song-poems 
and have never seen one that would have 
been acceptable to a legitimate publisher 
without considerable “doctoring.”” The 
professional can get away with “The 
Curse of an Aching Heart,” because he 
knows how to construct a song so that it 
will go over big from the stage. The 
amateur always keeps the public in mind 
and ignores the performer. What the 
amateur writes may be 
far better poetically but 
the professional under- 
stands effective stage 
presentation, knows 
where and when to give 
a song “punch,” knows 
how to mingle words and 
music so that the whole 
composition will — sing 
easily. 

Another great failing 
of the amateur is pla- 
giarism. Let a hit be 
shipped from a song fac- 
tory and every song- 
writing bug in the coun- 
try will imitate it by 
writing a follow-up song, 
not realizing that it 
takes over three months 
to produce a song hit 
and in the meantime 
the regulars of Tin Pan 
Alley have flooded the 
market with follow-up 
songs. 

Now let us leave the 
“sour notes” of the 
“lemon” publisher and 
take a glimpse inside of 
a legitimate music fac- 
tory where songs are 
manufactured into hits. 
All around the spacious 
floor are piano rooms, 
from which a discordant 
gabble of melodies is be- 
ing syncopated by coon- 
shouters, quartets, bal- 
lad singers and deep bass soloists. Men 
and women are passing in and out of 
these compartments, some going to the 
professional department for copies and 
orchestrations of the numbers selected, 
others stopping to chat with what appear 
to be floorwalkers but who, in reality, 
are the watching and waiting song-wri‘ers 
ever ready to talk up the merits of their 
songs to performers. The professional 
still clings to that “public be damned” 
policy because experience has taught him 
that if enough performers will din his 
song into the ears of his countrymen, they 
will sing it over the hills and far away to 
popularity. 

Over on the other side is June Rose, 
vaudeville headliner, talking to a staff 
writer. She is saying, “I’m going to use 
one of your songs, Ed, but I want a few 
minutes’ rapid-fire talk leading up to it.” 
Ed knows every well-known act by heart 
so he writes a line of chatter for June 
Rose—gratis, of course. Another per- 
former enters and offers to use a song if 
the writer will switch the scenery. ‘‘You 
see,” he explains, “I work with a drop 

(Concluced on page SO9) 
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Storm Center of the Harding Administration 
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The Sex Partisan in Politics 


By Edward 


E ARE still being chilled to 
the marrow by the consensus 
of opinion among the high and 


lofty thinkers of the race that, before man- 
kind has recovered from the disastrous 
effects of the first World War, it is impera- 
tive that we contemplate, as calmly we as 
can, the possibility of what they coolly 
refer to as “the next war.” You can’t 
dodge the fact that the leading nations of 
the world are watching each other with 
jealous and suspicious eyes and are post- 
poning indefinitely the time when they 
shall turn their swords into pruning-hooks. 

For countless ages the nations have 
vibrated from war te peace and back 
again, as if hopelessly attached to. some 
infernal merry-go-round that whirled 
them alternately into the darkness of 
bloodshed and despair and the sunshine of 
amity and hope. Mankind to-day finds 
itself, more passionately than ever hereto- 
fore, striving to find some method where- 
by it ean bring this diabolical merry-go- 
round to a full stop that means eternal 
peace on earth. Is there some influence, 
hitherto unemployed, that can be brought 
to bear upon the problem? 

Perhaps—for, at this psychological and 
dramatic moment, into the affairs of a 
distraught and apprehensive world comes 
Woman, newly endowed to make or mar 
the future of civilization. Here, indeed, is 
a hitherto unexercised force that may or 
may not rescue the race from what, to 
many observers, seems to be impending 
doom. 

Under existing circumstances, there- 
fore, the proper study of mankind is 
Woman. How Woman reacts to her 
newly acquired political prerogatives is, 
in a way, the most important subject that 
can engage, at this moment, the attention 
of the student of sociology. She is the 
last best bet of Democracy. Will she 
conduct herself in a way that shall enable 
civilization to win the wager? Or is she 
so constituted psychologically that the 
influence for good that she might have 
wielded will be lost through the friction 
that active politics inevitably engenders? 
The answer to these crucial queries only 
the future can vouchsafe, but data bear- 
ing upon what is perhaps the most im- 
portant problem before the world to-day 
are becoming increasingly available. 

Very recently the President of the 
United States reversed his decision, liter- 
ally at the eleventh hour, to attend the 
laving of the corner stone of a new build- 
ing, opposite the Capitol in Washington, 
which is to be the headquarters of the 
National Woman's Party. He gave no 
reason for his change of mind though it 
caused the committee in charge of the 
arrangements considerable | embarrass- 
ment and roused nation-wide comment. 
Why did he do it? I think very possibly 
the answer may be found in what follows. 

The women of America have been, for 
several generations past, divided into two 
camps, that of the suffragists and the anti- 
suffragists. This was true also of the 


S. Van Zile 


men of the country, until the latter, not 
long ago, either convinced of the justice of 
the Suffragist’s demand or wearied by the 
clamor of a debate which could be ended 
by only one course or action, conferred 
upon women the prerogative of the vote. 
Thus, after long years during which our 
body politic had suffered from internal 
conflict, came the ballot to women as a 
poultice to heal the blows of internecine 
strife. But is it functioning as a poultice 
or as an irritant? Is the warfare now 
being waged between the regular partisan 
and the sex partisan woman any less 
bitter than the recent struggle between the 
suffrage woman and the anti-suffrage 
woman ? 

The regular partisan woman is, men- 
tally and temperamentally, of the type to 
which Mrs. Medill McCormick, influen- 
tial Republican, and Mrs. George Bass, 
prominent Democrat, both of them hold- 
ing high place during the last Presidential 
campaign in the councils of their respec- 
tive parties, belong. They believe that 
the welfare, if not the very existence, of a 
representative Government necessitates 
the activities of rival political parties. 
They hold to the conviction that it is to 
the advantage of the Republic that all 
women, now that their enfranchisement 
is achieved, should function as political 
factors inside of, and not outside of, 
existing political organizations. As they 
maintained before the 19th Amendment 
was adopted, so do they assert now that 
the suffrage prerogative is not a physio- 
logical matter and that those who are en- 
deavoring to perpetuate sex antagonism 
in the field of politics are injuring the 
cause of good government. 

The sex partisan woman on the other 
hand, is of the type of Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont and Miss Alice Paul, at the head 
of the National Woman's Party, and of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, founder of 
the League of Women Voters. These 
women and their followers believe in 
organizing not with but against the men 
to the end that they and their sex may 
acquire the balance of power so dear to 
organized minorities. 

Savs Mrs. McCormick: ‘The League 
of Women Voters may be harmless 
enough, but, being non-partisan, it is 
inefficient—and inefficiency is the homage 
that the lukewarm pay to failure. Shoot- 
ing arrows at the stars is a waste of 
weapons that might be wisely used against 


the enemies of human progress. I have 
no patience with non-partisans. I’m a 


strong partisan myself, and I know, from 
personal experience, that partisanship 
works out practically to beget tangible 
results.” Mrs. Bass thoroughly agrees 
with Mrs. McCormick on this subject, and 
says: “I consider it eminently more de- 
sirable for women to exert their political 
through one of the existing 


activity 
through a non-partisan 


parties than 
organization.” 

In sharp contrast to the views of the 
party leaders quoted above are those of 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, founder and 
honorary head of the League of Women 
Voters. Says Mrs. Catt, speaking of her 
organization: “We have had some diffi- 
culties to overcome, but we now have a 
powerful league. The reason that Amer- 
ican women as a Class are inclined to hold 
aloof from the dominant parties is largely 
the fault of the leaders of those parties for 
generations past. Warm partisan though 
a woman might be, she has been politely, 
or impolitely, informed that men are 
capable of attending to all the affairs of 
the country, political and legislative, and 
that the place of a woman is in the home. 
‘But what a change has come o’er the 
spirit of their dream! Our League wishes 
to remove obstacles to America’s constitu- 
tional progress. Through the inefficiency 
of officials, the registering of the will of 
the people of this country is far from what 
it should be. It will be our endeavor to 
purify elections, encourage humanitarian 
legislation, and, in a word help this 
nation, more than ever to-day the hope 
of civilization, to undergo spiritually a 
heart-searching and practically a house- 
cleaning.” 

From now on the question as to whether 
the suffragists or the anti-suffragists were 
right in their contention will be only of 
theoretical interest. Practically the issue 
has been permanently settled. But, be- 
hold, we may have jumped, temporarily, 
at least, out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. From the present outlook it does 
not seem probable that the radical differ- 
ence of opinion between the regular par- 
tisan and the sex partisan woman will be 
less productive of prolonged dissension 
than was the clash of conviction between 
the suffragist and the anti-suffragist. 

There is, nevertheless, one phase of 
the present conflict among enfranchised 
women that differentiates it from the old 
struggle between the suffragists and the 
anti-suffragists. She who was not for 
the ballot was against it. The votes-for- 
women issue admitted of no compromise. 
It is not so, apparently, with the difference 
of opinion that exists between the regular 
partisans and the sex partisans. There 
are among the members of the League of 
Women Voters many Republican and 
Democratic partisans, women who believe 
that they can logically follow the flag of 
Mrs. McCormick or Mrs. Bass, or their 
respective successors, while rallying at 
the same time to the League banner of 
Mrs. Catt. There are men_ politicians 
who find themselves disconcerted and 
mystified by what seems to them to be a 
psychological vagary, or mental twist, in 
the make-up of the gentler sex. They 


cannot follow the intellectual processes of 
a woman who, after calm consideration, 
enrolls in one of the major parties and also 
allies herself with a non-partisan organiza- 
tion avowedly established to accomplish 
certain ends through political methods. 
When a woman who has taken what 
seems, to the average male partisan, to 
be an illogical step explains that she has 
been blessed with “a judicial mind” and 
wishes to show herself worthy thereof, the 
mystery, to the judgment of most men, 
becomes even more inexplicable. The 
ordinary man, a rather crude creature 
psychologically, has always cherished the 
conviction that what made a judicial mind 
judicial was its ability, after weighing 
evidence, to reach a decision. If he had 
been born a woman he might, to use a bit 
of slang, have had another guess coming 
to him. 

It all comes to this in the end, that 
politically Woman is being weighed in the 
balance. She has gained her enfranchise- 
ment, become in the twinkling of an eye 
a stupendous, as yet unmeasured, force 
in the world at a crisis in the history of 
the race the outcome of which must mean 
either a new birth or utter annihilation to 
what we call civilization. If the hope of 
the world is Democracy, the hope of 
Democracy is Woman. What is there 
left for new experiments in the laboratory 
of popular government if this last element 
added to the electorate should fail to fulfill 
the fond hopes attending its advent to 
power? 

One of these hopes, and not the least 
important of them, was that American 
women would be absorbed by the great 
parties, and, working within the organiza- 
tions, might remedy, through their en- 
thusiasm for progress, many of the evils 
that have existed from the outset in our 
man-controlled political system. The 
burning question of the hour is whether 
the sex partisan woman will advance or 
retard the reforms the gentler sex is 
especially well fitted to effect. 

This is in no gense a controversial 
article. The intention of the writer has 
been, merely, to call attention to the 
pregnant fact that the millions of Amer- 
ican women who have recently been added 
to our electorate are confronted by a 
choice which they must make at once 
between two courses of procedure, a 
choice upon which may depend the 
answer to the vitally important question 
whether woman enfranchised is to save 
civilization from the perils that menace 
it, or, through internal strife, is to hinder 
rather than help the Democracy solve the 
problem of the race’s regeneration. 


Summer Day 
By SEABURY LAWRENCE 


IDE an hour, in leafy bower— 
List as the brook goes by; 
It sings away, and wings away, 
Oh, freer far than I! 


Stop awhile, by the meadow stile— 
Watch the cloud-ships gay; 


Sailing over, above the clover— 
Over the hills, away. 


‘Cross the marsh cloud shadows run— 
To give more glory to the sun; 
In the sedges the bobolink sings— 


On a much higher scale than the brazen 


redwings. 
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are built, the greater demand is 


YEW of the millions who have been to Atlantic City will fail to recognize 
this particular section of the New Jersey resort 
there for accommodations. 


The larger the hotels 
One great 


establishment last year is said to have made $1,500,000. 


City in the course of a year. 


ate 


Those who know 
the Boardwalk can easily believe the story. Ten million people visit Atlantic 


Most of them spend their money freely. 


The New Atlantic City 


Sharks Are Not All in the Ocean 


II. The 


. ES,” continued my friend the 
Vacationist, as we lolled back in 
our rolling-chair and continued 

to take in the sights of the Boardwalk. 

“There is an atmosphere about Atlantic 

City that is different from that of any 

other pleasure resort in the world and I 

have visited most of them. These rolling- 

chairs, for instance; they are perhaps the 
most unique feature of the place. True, 
they have some in Palm Beach and in 
other winter resorts, but they are not an 
institution as they are here. The only 
other place where I saw anything that 
approximated them in this regard was 

Durban, South Africa. People in that 

part of the world run down from ‘Joburg’ 

to Durban just as the people of Pittsburgh 
here run down to Atlantic City, only not in 
such crowds. 

“They have rolling-chairs of a sort in 
Durban and they reminded me of these 
chairs because they are so different, though 
they are just as much of an institution. 
They are really jnrickshas and they are 
pulled about by Zulus, tame Zulus, of 
course, but with propensities in the matter 


By Theodore Waters 


of tipping very much like those of their 
black brothers here on the Boardwalk. 
The rolling chair man and the Zulu are 
both ordered to take without protest 
whatever is given them in the form of a 
tip, but it would be a very brave man who 
would attempt to give either of them too 
little. 

“There is a bathing beach in Durban, 
too, which is, oh, how different from the 
one here. You see, the strand there is on 
the edge of the well-known Indian Ocean, 
where every shark is a potential man- 
eater. So in order to conserve the legs 
and arms of the bathers and avoid possible 
damage suits, the authorities have en- 
closed the beach with a heavy steel net 
which extends out in the form of a half 
circle perhaps two blocks long and half as 
far out. The people bathe inside the 
net, of course.” 

“Tt must be rather novel to bathe there 
and watch the sharks looking you over 
through the net, especially if you are at 
all inclined to flesh,” I remarked. ‘How 
different from Atlantic City!” 

“Tsn’t it, and besides you don’t find the 


sharks in the water here,’ he answered 
ruminatively. 

“But,” I reminded him. ‘You were 
talking of the great changes that had 
taken place in Atlantic City, how the 
summer crowd used to be the main feature 
of the year, whereas it is now incidental, 
because the place has become an all-the- 
year-around brick and stone resort, in 
which the cost of maintenance has sent 
up the prices tremendously.” 

“So I was. Well, take a look around 
you. Where are the fine green lawns that 
used to sweep down from the prominent 
hotels to the Boardwalk?—where we used 
to sit and sip delicious Brighton punches 
at the extortionate price of twenty-five 
cents, or was it fifty cents, per each? 
Slowly disappearing. Solid blocks of 
brick and stone, containing eagerly sought 
for, or fought for, rooms, are taking their 
place. And can you blame the proprie- 
tors? They are not here for their health, 
you know. Why try to raise grass at a 
dollar a blade on this sandy shore, when 
people are willing to pay unheard-of prices 

(Continued on page S02) 
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“FZEMPY,” which became over- 

night one of the outstanding 
laugh hits of the dramatic season, is 
a sparkling American comedy by 
J.C. and Elliott Nugent, father and 
son. Both of them, also Ruth, 
daughter of the Nugent family, act 
in the play, so it is something of a 
Nugent triumph. Kempy is a 
young, idealistic plumber. When 
Kate Bence (Lotus Robb) discovers 
that Duke (Grant Mitchell) won't 
believe she is a great artiste, she re- 
fuses to marry him and in a pique 
hastily weds Kempy (Elliott Nu- 
gent) instead. The picture above 
shows the ensuing council of war in 
the Bence family, when Jane (Mabel 
Carew) breaks the news to Dad 
(J. C. Nugent), Ma (Jessie Crom- 
mette) and Ruth Bence (Ruth Nu- 
gent) that Kate has eloped with 
Kempy, the plumber, instead of 

Duke, the millionare. 




















FTER many amus- 
ing complications 
Kate finally comes to the 
conclusion that artistic 
life with the idealistic 
young plumber doesn't 


fulfill her soul yearnings 


and she and Duke (Grant 
Mitchell) are happily 
reunited after all. 





life as a husband. 


Duk ré 


HE entire family is required to dress a slight wound Duke receives when his w ind shield is 
broken and Dad resolves that this is the psychological moment for Kate to “land 


for 





La | ¥ 
t' Ne 
EMPY finds that his 
Bae ae onl 


grimy monkey 


wrench has been beauti- 


fully polished and pre- 


served by Ruth and sud- 

denly realizes that he has 

married the wrong sister. 

But this dilemma is dee 

lightfully remedied before 
the final curtain. 
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The 


Business 
of Arson 


Fj . . 

ires Increase 

in Hard Times; 
Decrease in 
Good Times. 

Why’? 
By Richard Barry 
N GETTING material for 


this article I started in the 

‘hard way. I went to the 
fire insurance companies, and to 
the Chief of the Fire Department 
of New York City. After a few 
hours of this my brain was whirl- 
ing with statistics. To recuper- 
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ate I dropped into a vaudeville AE and more rigorous methods are being employed const antly by fire departments and insurance authori- 
J d 


theater. And there I quickly ab- 
sorbed, in much easier fashion, 
the psychology of arson. 

A comedian in a greasy long coat and 
a squat derby hat, with a hook nose and 
a stubbly chin, rolled off in a nasal dia- 
lect the following lines, which, with a 
peculiar intonation, and an insinuating 
rolling of eyes, captured his audience: 


*“Tkey was a soldier and he wrote to his 
paw, 
(ran the song), 
* *Keep the home fires burning!” 
The answer came back from his maw, 
‘Business is rotten—nothing doing.’ 
Then Ikey wired back to the maw and his 
paw, 
‘Keep the home fires burning 
"em burning; don’t let *em go out!’ 
So paw says to Rachel, ‘Our Ikey’s some 
boy, 


keep 


Go pay the insurance—O! joy! O! 
joy! 
And the next time to Ikey the letter goes 
this way, 
‘You $ pe alk: like the prophets; 
The fire was a buster; 
We sell at big profits 
To the insurance adjuster. 
business, 


So you know the They, my 


boy! 


There was an audience of about 1,200. 
It rocked with laughter. The applause 
descended like an avalanche on the little 
oleaginous comedian. He came back 
again and again, but they would not let 
him go until he had repeated: 


7 The fire was a buster: 
We sell at big profits 
To the insurance adjuster!” 


I looked carefully about. I saw at 
least twenty persons, men and women, 


ties to make incendiarism more perilous and detection surer. 


stacked with inflammable material and all set for an incendiary blaze. 


slyly nudging their neighbors. Some 
were grinning sheepishly. Nowhere 


could I see even a frown of disapproval. 
If e*art holds the mirror up to nature” 
that comedian had been completely suc- 
cessful in furnishing that audience a satis- 
factory portrait of its composite self. 

This was in the heart of New York City 
in 1921. Arson was accepted by that 
audience as a joke. 

Less than a hundred years ago arson 
was punishable by death in several of the 
States. It ranked with treason and mur- 
der. To burn a man’s home in those 
days, especially on the frontier, was a 
most serious offense. Especially in_ the 
winter, it might expose himself and his 
family to the elements and frequently re- 
sulted in death. The penalty appropri- 
ately was death. 

To-day the penalty is a few years in 
the penitentiary, and of all the crimes on 
the calendar arson is the least punishable 
by public opinion, especially among the 
foreign-born population. Among many 
the insurance companies are regarded as 
legitimate prey, and if a man can get 
money out of them by setting fire to his 
goods and chattels then a smart man is he. 

However, a marked peculiarity of this 
incendiarism is that it flourishes best in 
hard times. When goods sell well and at 
high prices fires are at @ minimum. The 
fire departments are never so idle as when 
prices are high and trade flourishing. 

But when depressions come then the 
fires begin to appear. And as the busi- 
ness depression continues the fires in- 
crease in number and in seriousness. 

There is no record of conviction for 
incendiarism to prove the obvious mean- 
ing of this fact. Most incendiaries are 
not caught. But the following table, 
compiled by the Chief of the Fire De- 
partment of New York City, tells its own 
story: 


Cxiass or Business No. or Fires IN 
1920 1919 CREASE 
Clothing (Women’s) 79 24 229°, 


Foundries, Metal 
Works, and Machine 


Shops...... 95 62 53% 
Shoe and Leather Goods 64 33 94°, 
Cloaks and Suits 50 23 18 ae 
Clothing (Men's) jl 27 89 ; 
Woolen and Worsted 

Goods 23 5 360°; 
Electric Supplies and 

Fixtures 27 10 170°; 
Paper Boxes 21 5 820° ( 
Clothing (Children’s) 28 12 133°, 
Shirts oe 20 7 385°, 
Furnishings (Women 

and Children)... ... 23 7 229"; 
Dry Goods ; 38 29 $1%, 
Drug Stores. « 21 430% 
Barber Shops : . 24 15 605% 
Tailors (Men's). .. 48 40 20° ( 
Billiard and Pool Par- 

i eee = BB 6 WT 
Laundries . 20 14 43°; 
Furnishings (Men's) 11 6 83°, 
Embroideries and Laces 5 l 400° , 


In consulting this table bear in mind 
that the year 1919 was the one of high, if 
artificial prosperity, following the war. 
Prices of commodities were soaring. The 
profiteers were rampant. The prices of 
clothing of all descriptions as well as of 
other commodities went out of sight. 

Then, in the spring of 1920, the drop 
in the market began. By the third quar- 
ter of the year trade was at a standstill. 
The radical cuts in prices had not yet 
come. In their place appeared the fires. 
Two and three and even four times as 
many as had occurred the previous year 
in the same line. 

Do not think that this condition af- 
fected New York alone. Detailed figures 
are not available for the entire country, 
but the insurance companies report that 
in some localities the condition has been 
worse than in New York, especially in 
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Detroit and Philadelphia. In both of these 
cities, less than a year ago, over a hundred 
dollars was being paid out for every 
hundred dollars of insurance taken in. And 
thus the business was run there at a loss. 
So serious did it become in Philadelphia 
that a special commission was appointed to 
investigate and report on practical meas- 
ures to be taken to cope with the firebug. 

During the year ending last summer 
the loss by fire in the United States was 
half a billion dollars—the worst year 
since that of the San Francisco fire, 1906. 
Of this amount at least ten per cent., or 
#5,000,000, was incendiary. Perhaps more 
but certainly #5,000,000. 

And most of that $5,000,000 loss was 
deliberately for business reasons. It was 
largely “amateur.” That is, the incen- 
diaries were not experienced in the crime 
of arson and committed for their own im- 
mediate personal benefit. 

However, there are professional fire- 
bugs, who foster the business of arson. 
One of the shrewdest, caught and sen- 
tenced last year, after an eleven-year 
chase, is Samuel F, Darr, member of the 
“Tllinois arson trust” which cost the in- 
surance companies several million dollars 
in the Middle West during the past decade. 

Darr was caught through one of his 
minor operations. This occurred — in 
Quincy, Ill. He made the mistake 
of taking in as a partner a deputy State 
fire marshal who had been long stalking 
him. He transferred to this marshal 
deeds to a mansion worth $50,000, for 
practically nothing, on agreement that 
he should fire the place, while Darr and 
his associates held insurance policies 
covering it. The marshal grabbed him 
in time and he is now in the penitentiary. 

Shortly before that there was operating 
in St. Louis a particularly ingenious and 
unscrupulous arson expert named Bertsch, 
who had long been an insurance agent. 
He made it a business to solicit insurance 
from failing firms under the representa- 
tion that as soon as the policies were 
taken out he would arrange a fire. He 
even went as far as to secure his appoint- 
ment in certain cases as adjuster by the 
insurance companies. Thus he was get- 
ting his share four ways: as solicitor, 
as employer of the firebug, as guilty 
partner in the criminal profits, and as 
adjuster. His fortune amounted to $1,500,- 
000 when he was apprehended, but he is 





NHEETS torn up to form long ribbons and soaked in gasoline have been used by arsonists, as pictured above, 
to accelerate the spread of an incendiary blaze between piles of gasoline-soaked papers and rags ina residence 


now in the State penitentiary of Missouri. 

Three years ago a man under the name 
of Eddie Coleman was convicted of arson 
in Detroit, and, in attempt to secure a 
mitigation of sentence, confessed to the 
setting of hundreds of fires. Shortly 
afterward a man named Eddie Cantor, 
convicted in Boston, confessed that he 
had over twenty fires. In both of these 
cases the men arrested, known to ad- 
justers as the “torch,” certified that they 
had been employed to do their work by 
the holders of the policies. In other 
words, the business men of Detroit and 
Boston, and of St. Louis, in scores of in- 
stances, had been guilty of employ- 
ing men to set fire to their own 
stocks for the purpose of col- 
lecting the insurance. 

A significant phase of 
the history of fires in 
those three localities, 
Detroit, Boston and 
St. Louis, is that in 
each the number of 
fires markedly di- 
minished after the 
conviction of the 
chief criminals. 
Which proves, 
among other 
things, that the 
fires really of crim- 
inal origin are not 
so accredited in the 


reports. 
How do these in- 
cendiaries manage 


their work? = The 
New York authori- 
ties were reluctant 
to describe the de- 
tails. They said 
that some vears ago 
the New York ( 
Police Department 
had issued a pam- 
phlet describing in 
detail the methods 
of firebugs, and that 
later, in the Middle 
West, this was found being used by in- 
cendiaries as a manual of practice. 
However, they were willing to disclose 
the methods of the operation of the in- 
cendiaries provided nothing was told of 
the new methods being evolved, some of 
which are already in operation, to ap- 
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that was to be burned. 


flooring, as shown abore. 


prehend committers of arson. Certain 
it is, that fire departments and insurance 
inspectors have recently received a new 
impetus toward both guarding against 
incendiarism and toward the more rigor- 
ously inspecting all claims for losses by 
fire. 

The most frequent method of the pro- 
fessional firebug is to use a miner’s wick. 
This he lays through a building to be 
burned and covers it at intervals with 


some 


rags saturated with gasoline. In 
instances he places at intervals bladders 
filled with gasoline. 


When the fire from 












VE New Jersey Sire bug strung a mine rs wick into the 
cellar of a manufacturing plant, connecting it at inter- 
rals with caches of inflammable material beneath the cellar 
The wick was saturated with kero- 
sene to convey the flame into the building and the firebug out- 
side was just about to apply the match when insurance au- 
thorities and the police arrested him 


the wick reaches the bladder it explodes 
and the gasoline flares forth in a single 
huge blaze. This prevents the possi- 
bility of the gasoline evaporating and 
forming gas in a closed space which may 
explode on ignition and put out the fire. 

Recently in a Massachusetts town the 
purchaser of a house reported 
to the police the finding of a 
queer fire apparatus, which 
the owner had _ apparently 
touched off without 
and had then sold the house 
in disgust. This was in the 
form of a cask nailed to a ceil- 
ing from which, through a flue, 
to the loft a 


success 


there ascended 
cloth saturated with inflam- 
mable liquid. The loft, in 
turn, was filled with paper and 
sealed tightly. Then, at the 
bottom of the barrel was a 
heavy weight, containing a 
handful of matches placed im- 
mediately below a_ piece of 
sandpaper. From the weight 
there extended a string through 
the side of the building. The 
matches were partly ignited 
(Concluded on page 810) 
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S THE glamour and tinsel of the 
A ev appeal to the small boy, so 
does the post of manager of a major 
league baseball team dovetail with the 
average fan’s conception of an ideal job. 
If, for instance, an announcement were 
to be made, say at the Polo Grounds, that 
John McGraw was about to retire as 
director of the Giants and a volunteer was 
desired from among the assembled rooters 
to take his place, the succeeding rush 
would carry away the fronts of the stands 
and bleachers. 

But, ‘twould be a clear case of optimis- 
tic fans rushing in where angels fear to 
trespass, and the unfortunate chosen to 
fill the shoes of the “Little Corporal” soon 
would be wishing himself in the vicinity 
of the North Pole, where there could be 
nothing to remind him of America’s 
national pastime, with the possible ex- 
ception of snowballs. 

For, while the position of manager of 
a big time baseball team appears, to the 
uninitiated, as a sinecure, overflowing 
with excitement, glory and an abundance 
of exhilarating action, the truth is that 
there are few positions SO absolutely cer- 
tain to make a man prematurely gray, 
furrow his brow and add to his wrinkles. 
To be sure, if he is sufficiently fortunate 
to pilot a world’s championship outfit, he 
will ride briefly upon the crest of a wave 
of public approval and hats will be doffed 
to him on every side. But, woe betide 
him if, in the succeeding season, his team 
becomes only a runner-up in the race, for 
no Roman mob was ever quicker to turn 
thumbs down than a crowd of disap- 
pomted baseball followers. 

No case illustrates this point better 
than that of George Stallings who, but a 
few brief seasons back, was hailed through- 
out the length and breadth of the land as 
the “Miracle Man” of the baseball world. 
’Twas in 1914 that Stallings, as director 
of the Boston Braves, drove that aggre- 
gation from the tail-end of the National 
League to the head of the procession, and 
as a climax to his efforts brought the team 
through as world’s champions with four 
consecutive victories—a record. 

But, since 1914 the Braves have been 
conspicuous in the baseball world only 
because of their decisive fall from grace, 
and to the average fan of to-day the 
“Miracle Man” of vesterday is little more 
than a memory. 

And then there is Connie Mack, for 
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The Hardest Worked 
Man in Baseball 





of a Big League Team 


By Edwin A. Goewey 


many years the manipulator 
of the destinies of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics. Connie 
had an uncanny knack of 
plucking promising —base- 
ball material out of the thin 
air, and the ease with which 
he acquired genuine talent, 
at practically no cost, that 
won him pennants and 
world’s championships, was 
most disconcerting to his 
rivals, who spent large sums 
in real money to procure 
stars, but failed to duplicate 
his successes. 

It is said that Mack ex- 
pended but a few dollars in 
crams To the mee YPFULBERT ROBINSON, mean of the 

Brooklyn Dodgers He handles his men as 
a father would his sons, keeps them all good-natured 
and pulling together, makes thern believe that they 
are better ball players than they really are and gets 


results. 


000 infield—MclInnis, Collins, Barry and 
Baker—that for years was the sensation 
of balldom. Whether the Philadelphia 
leader believed that his luck and clever- 
ness would remain with him always I do 
not know, but he sold his stars, and then 
set himself to the task of putting together 
another team of champs. But Mack had 
but negative success in his endeavor to 
regenerate his team with new material, 
and for some seasons past the once cele- 
brated Athletics have been looked upon 
as something of a baseball jest. Others 
now strut in the limelight which once 
centered only upon Connie Mack. 

No doubt the reason the post of base- 
ball manager possesses so great a charm 
for the outsider is that the latter appre- 
ciates but few of the difficulties which the 
former faces, day in and day out. 

To the man in the street, who does not 
pause to analyze the situation, the big 
show team director is a one-time clever 
performer, past his playing days, whose 
former exceptional skill has won him a 
good job directing the work of younger 
and more active men at a “fat” salary. 
Possibly, by some, he is given credit for 
appearing at the park to direct morning 
practice, but the more popular conception 
has him rolling up to the grounds shortly 
before the game, dressing leisurely and 
taking his place on the bench in time to 
select the afternoon’s pitcher. 


$6 QPEARKE R 
is one of 
the best ball 
playe rs of the 
modern pastime, 
a_ remarkably 
fine characte r 
pe rsonally and 
a born leader.” 


PHOTOS CHARLES M. CONLON 


A Job Needed for the Job of Manager 
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His prerogatives, - according to the 
popular conception, entitle him to hire 
and fire men at will, draw liberally upon 
the team’s strong box when he desires to 
purchase stars, talk back to the umpires, 
quarrel with the rival managers and ridi- 
cule the opposing players; not to over- 
look the privilege of living at the best 
hotels at the club’s expense and having 
the choice of various popular resorts for 
the spring training of his outfit. 

Now let’s have a close up of the real 
picture. 
Granting that there are a few managers, 


CONNIE MACK, who for many years has led 

‘the Philadelphia Athletics. Time was when his 

teams swept all before them, but of late the limedight 
of success has not been playing upon him. 


usually those who have a financial interest 
in the teams they direct, who can employ 
and discharge players in accordance with 
their individual judgment, most of them 
are compelled to follow the mandates of 
the club presidents in this matter. And, 
in many instances, the stockholders insist 
upon having a finger in the management 
of the outfit in which their money is in- 
vested, and many an able director’s best 
efforts have been nullified by the meddling 
of those who employ him. Many mana- 
gers have quit the sport in disgust because 
of continued differences with those who 
took advantage of the fact that they paid 
salaries. 

Remember, the team director is making 
his living through his baseball efforts; he 
is not performing his work because of love 
of excitement or for philanthropic mo- 
tives. His successes mean continued em- 
ployment and increased emoluments, 
while persistent failure by his men means 
the same as failure in any other endeavor. 

Club politics makes the bed of any team 
director anything but one of roses, par- 
ticularly if some of the players refuse to 
obey his instructions because they know 
that the owners are not co-operating with 
him. Or, some temperamental star, safe 
in the knowledge that he is a drawing 
card and too valuable to be sold or traded, 
will play the game solely to enhance his 
individual record and will not work as a 
single unit for the team’s success. This 
makes a pleasant situation, 


Also, except in compara- 
tively rare instances, ob- 
taining money from the club 
owners to purchase players 


is no easy task. Most of 
the men who handle the 
cash are from Missouri 


when it comes to parting 
with real coin, and when a 
player, purchased for a 
large sum, falls down and 
has to be shipped back to 
the tall grass, it is the mana- 
ger who must shoulder the 
blame, no matter how many 
men of good baseball judg- 
ment urged the signing of 
the minor leaguer, and with 
the knowledge that his fu- 
ture recommendations will 
be looked upon with. some 
suspicion. 

The privilege of hurling 
epithets at the umpires, so 
dear to the hearts of the 
boys in the stands and the 
bleachers, no longer appeals 
to the managers. They have learned, 
through bitter experience, that being 
“sassy” gets them nothing, and bluffing 
the arbiters or trying to cover mistakes 
and gain the sympathy of the crowd by 
badgering the judges of play has been 
pretty generally cast into the discard. 


OHN J.McGRAW, 
man-driver and um- 
pire-baiter, whose name 
will go down in dia- 
mond history as one 

of the 
managers who 


gre atest 





ever u hippe d 
a team into 
cham pion- 

ship 


AN form. 
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When a manager to-day braves the um- 
pire it can be taken for granted that he 
honestly believes that his team has re- 
ceived the worst of a decision. As for 
eating and sleeping at their employer's 
expense, there are many other lines of 
business which extend this privilege with- 
out the wear and tear coincident with 
directing a ball team. 

Here are a few additional things which 
make the lot of the manager, like that of 
the policeman, anything but a happy one: 

After a winter of thinking, planning 
and trading, the club director faces the 
days of early spring with a team which, on 
paper, looks like a winner. But the sail- 
ing is not smooth. Most of the players 
want salary increases and his stars become 
hold-outs, ignoring utterly the fact that 
the club holds their signed contracts to 
play for a stipulated sum for a certain 
period of years. The professional ball 
players were treating signed contracts as 
mere scraps of papers before the former 
German Kaiser ever heard of the trick. 
If the team owners are the kind who do 
not part with money easily, or if the club 
is not in first-class financial condition, 
the manager is in hot water all through 
the training season trying to pacify both 
sides to the controversy, and get his team 
together in time for the season’s opening. 
And this annual hold-up always arrives 
when he should be giving all of his time 
to the spring practice and the recruit 
candidates being tried out for berths with 
the team. 

And suppose that when he begins the 
weeding out process at the termination 
of the spring training season, and again 
when the time arrives when all clubs 
must be reduced to a fixed limit, he parts 
with one or more youngsters who after- 
ward make good, return to the big show 
and qualify as stars on rival teams. 
This happens often and when it does the 
fans and press never fail to remind the 
manager of his shortcomings as a baseball 
diagnostician. McGraw, for instance, 
has let go sufficient men, who afterward 
became stars, to form a complete ball 
team; but his successes in picking talent 
have far surpassed his sins of omission, 
and he has retained his popularity with 
the rooters by giving them a pennant- 
contending team almost every season. 

Then again, a manager may begin 
a season with a team strong in every 
department and be able to keep in 
front or near it for months, with 
pennant and world’s championship 
possibilities ever growing brighter. 

(Concluded on page SO8) 
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4 BOAT drill. The pictures shown here were made by special 
<* permission of the authorities at Annapolis. They give an 
idea of what our “future Admirals” must go through before they 

receive their diplomas at the end of a four years’ grind. 


Riv CLASS in. session This year the leaders of the 

graduating classes at both Annapolis and West Point were 
brothers—Jerauld I {nnapolis) and G. H. Olmstead. This has 
never happened before in the history of the two institutions. The 
Olmsteads are the sons of Mai. E. S. Olmstead, of Des Moines, Ia. 
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VfIDDIES manipulating a huge gun mounted in the armory « 
_ Annapolis. Young gentlemen who like to wear striking uni- 
forms, but are averse to hard work, are warned to stay away from 
] 


the Naval Academy. Only the strong are wanted 


en) 
~~ 


ISTENING to lectures is a serious business with the Middies. 
Here we see a class that is being instructed in a rather important 
subject—seamanship. At the end of each academic term rigid ex- 
aminations are held, and woe betide the unfortunate youth who h 


failed to pay attention to the words of wisdom dropped by hi 


structors 








yy. Thel§on was founded in 1845 by George Bancroft, who 
wing to Me War it was removed to Newport, R. 1., in May, 
stablishetfi@a polis in September, 1865. 








yunger tien or older than twenty is admitted to the 
e looks @@for bald heads among the Middies. 
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Notice to Our Readers! 


ITH the next issue, that of June 24th, Lesiie’s 
\ \ WEEKLY will be combined with Jupce. Full details 
are given on the inside front cover page. We are 
confident that our readers will welcome this joining of America’s 
oldest illustrated weekly with America’s oldest humorous 
weekly—they will receive as a result of the consolidation a 
stronger magazine, more varied in content, in a handsomer 
dress. We know that the new JupGE will mean as much to all 
of LesLie’s readers as LESLIE’s has meant to them through 
these many years, that they will find in it simply an old friend 
rendered eternally young. 


Daugherty ? 


N ANOTHER page is reproduced a portrait of Harry 
() M. Daugherty, Attorney-general of the United States. 
If there have been political aspects involved in the 
Congressional exposures of Mr. Daugherty’s past and present 
(and it goes without saying that there have) the average citizen 
doesn’t care a tremendous lot about them. We all know that 
government by party, plus the press, involves a good deal of 
organized mud throwing, once the fight is on. Long before the 
election which swept Mr. Harding into power arose the cam- 
paign uproar about war frauds against the Government and 
the P-E-O-P-L-E, due to Democratic negligence. But in spite 
of the Hughes report and other damaging investigations, little 
headway was made by the present Administration. Now, of 
course, the shoe is on the other hoof. 

What the public does care about is this: 

Mr. Daugherty is prosecuting attorney for the biggest, 
Formerly he was en- 
But no mat- 
ter how big may have been the corporation and individuals 


richest, most powerful client on earth. 
titled to serve Morse or whomsoever he pleased. 


with whom he was once connected he now represents the cor- 
porate conscience, not to mention the pocketbook, of 110,000,- 
000 citizens. As head of the Department of Justice and con- 
troller of its national detective bureau, he has undisputed use 
of whatever criminal and civil secrets that spider-like outfit 
may be enabled to unearth. Next to the Secretary of the 
Treasury his operations involve, probably, more public funds 
than that of any other public servants. His, therefore, is 
peculiarly a position of trust. 

The more lenient view is that the exposures are both ill- 
timed and unfair. Both on account of Mr. Daugherty’s polit- 
ical record (that of a man primarily interested in the distribu- 
tion of offices) and on account of his alleged lack of ‘‘distinction” 
as a lawyer, he was considered a dangerous appointee for the 
Republican machine. As long ago as January, 1921, so astute 
and disinterested an observer as Mark Sullivan, for example, 
pointed out all the Daugherty-Morse involvements. The 
Senate had the necessary knowledge at the time of confirma- 
tion. Why the delayed demand that he resign? Why this 
public explosion as to whether he was closely or vaguely linked 
with a former convict, whether he did or did not believe Morse 
would die in the penitentiary, whether he was going to get 
$5,000 or $25,000 or $25,000,000 as a fee? They knew all about 
“2. A.M.” Daugherty, the practical politician, of the many 
friends. That was the time to put up. Now, they declare, 
is the time to shut up. He has done as well, as, if not better, 
than, might have been expected of him. 


But there is another side to the shield. Legitimately or 
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not, mud has been thrown, and the atmosphere still is 
smootched. In justice to himself and to the Administration the 
Attorney-general must take two steps, if he has not done so 
by the time this reaches print. The first is to fight back. The 
serious charge must be removed that through the mediumship 
of Senator Watson the Attorney-general of the United States 
tried to wriggle out of the Morse accusation and was caught in 
the act. Secondly, the so-called war fraud cases must be prose- 
cuted to the last panel. The country is in no mood to protect 
“the most powerful banking interests in the East,” even if 
prosecutions should bite the hand that fed Republican coffers. 
The public is entitled to know, beyond a shadow, where Caesar's 
wife stands, to-day. This must be made clear. There is only 
one alternative—Resignation. 


A Reel Job 


R. WILL HAYS has asked the public to stand behind 
M him and “help the motion picture producers in their 
effort to maintain a clean, moral tone in film produc- 
The public unquestionably wishes Mr. Hays success 
in a difficult undertaking, but how long it stands behind him 
depends on how effectively he is able to persuade the motion 
picture producers and their stars that the industry is no longer 
half orgy. The scandals that have been injuring the movies 
are not so much a disease as asymptom. Men and women who 
have to work hard to obtain public recognition, who take a 
genuine pride in the product with which they are identified, 


tions.” 


whose incomes bear a close relation to their efforts, do not fill 
the air with the dust of their debauchery. This is done only 
by those whose work requires little or no application, whose in- 
comes are out of all proportion to the value of their services, 
and who hold society in contempt for its complacency in the 
matter. Into this category fall the great majority of those 
associated in the production of motion pictures to-day. Very 
few of them extend themselves to do their best, or even take 
How can they, when the average 
picture is of the very essence of hokum, a series of old theatrical 
tricks, presented by means of a series of new mechanical tricks? 
Mr. Hays in his task of cleaning the Augean stalls of the motion 
picture industry will be merely scattering the dust unless he be- 


their occupation seriously. 


gins with the attitude which the movie people assume toward 
their work. And this means first of all persuading the so- 
called producers to try their hand at something worth produc- 
ing. Obviously, a labor of Hercules. 


Jailing the Bucketeer 


HERE will be very few tears shed because New York 
juries have been convicting bucket shop swindlers of 
grand larceny and New York judges have been sending 
them to Sing Sing to consort with their blood brothers, the bur- 
The only possible injustice done is to 
the burglars and highwaymen in compelling them to associate 
with bucketeers. 


glars and highwaymen. 


Perhaps there is good reason why Society 
should as a rule deal more harshly with crimes of violence than 
with those of chicanery. The victim of the former may lose 
both life and property, of the latter only property. But be- 
tween the frank outlaw who risks his own life in robbing you 
and the purring swindler full of false friendship there is a gulf 
as wide as manhood. We hope in this case the former will not 
allow himself to be corrupted by his new associates. 
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As We Were Saying 


By Arthur H. Folwell 
Vature Studies by W. E. Hill 


A LITTLE BIT OFF THE TOP 

T WAS bound to come. Manufac- 
if turers of women’s shoes, silk hosiery 

and “knickers” have discovered that 
the face is superfluous. Illustrations to 
recent advertisements cut women in half; 
the upper half is eliminated, the lower is 
displayed in alluring detail. Next to 


jadopt the notion will be the smart photog- 


raphers, and portraits will be taken from 
the waist down. Girl friends, on being 
shown the proofs, will make such com- 
ments as, “It’s perfectly splendid of you, 
Belle; I'd know that right knee of yours 
anywhere,” or, “If you ask me frankly, I 


justice, dear; he hasn’t 
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icaught the expression 
i of your left calf at all.” 


é * * 

This here English 
language is a_ tricky 
thing. For example, 


think of the difference 
between “‘step in” and 
“walk in.” 


* * * 
BUSINESS IS BUSI- 
NESS 
Piped per ee 

activity looking 
toward the prosecution 
of war profiteers lends 
especial interest to some 
ancient tablets, hither- 
to un lisciphered. They 
are of unparalleled an- 
tiquity. The most re- 


toric, reads in part as 


“By order of the 
Head Man of the Allied 
Tribes of the Cave 
Country, bands have 
been sent in pursuit of 
three fugitives from tribal justice. At 
the last fight of the Cave Men with their 
foes of the Lake Country, many flint axes 
broke at the first impact. The deer-hide 
which bound the ax-head to the handle 
was so old and rotten that it snapped like 
a blade of grass, in each case leaving a 
warrior weaponless in the face of an 
enemy. Even the flints were in some 
cases defective, proving on practical trial 
to be mere shale rock, which crumbled in 
contact with the foeman’s skull. Inas- 
much as the flint-ax trade has been 
reaping large profits from army contracts 
of late, something approximating patriot- 
ism and loyalty was expected of it, but 
this, it seems, was a vain hope. The fact 
that some flint-ax incomes have risen in 
a single year from six mastodon tusks to 
sixty will not make the fate of the three 
fugitive profiteers any softer when they 
are finally caught and brought before the 
chief. A meeting of the Consolidated 
Flint Spear and Arrowhead Corporation, 


called to protest against the 
encroachments of govern- 
ment upon industry, has 
been suddenly postponed.” 

Of still greater 
the second translation, its 
author having written in 
times most remote, ante- 
dating the dawn of history. 
It is headed, “Somewhere 
Up a Tree,” and reads thus: 

“An unusual amount of 
chattering and screaming 
took place this day among 


the Ape Men High Com- 


age 1s 


“TL cant see 


“I'd know that 
right knee of 
yours any- 
where.” 


mand, when the attention of the Great 
Ape was called to the kind of stones which 
the cobble contractors had provided for 
use of the fighting forces. The stones are 
delivered in large bags made of skins, and 
the top layer was strictly according to 
specifications, every stone being round, 
smooth and of regulation size. It was 
not until an inspector from the Great 
Ape’s own staff dug down into several of 
the bags that the fraud was discovered, 
and more than enough chips, slivers and 
pebbles were found to preclude possibility 
that the defective ammunition got there 
by accident. Upon hearing the report of 
his subordinates, the Great Ape climbed 
down and personally, with his own hands 
and feet, strangled the cobble contractors, 
two at a time, until he (and they) were 
out of breath. This afternoon, the Great 
Ape was looking for the head of the 
Cobble Inspection Bureau, but the latter, 
when last seen, was leaping twenty feet, 
from tree to tree, and heading at incred- 























ible speed for the 
heart of the big woods. 
It is believed he will 
not return.” 


Footnote to the 
foregoing: The idea 
conveyed by these 


ancient extracts is 
that business has ever 
been business. 

* * + 
\ ODERN life is 
“ full of compli- 
cations. Before tell- 
ing Bridget that din- 
ner is to be served at 
6.30 sharp, look over 
the evening radio pro- 
gram and see if that’s 
the hour when ‘The 
Wearin’ of the Green” 
is to be broadcasted. 
It may save you from 
a burned steak. 

~ 7 * 

The results of the 
Genoa confere nee prove 
that Europe has “best 
minds” no less than 
the United States. 


* * * 
(CBOE AnEeee, 

according to the 
American Society of 
Mammalogists,  dis- 
close “a regrettable 
disposition to get 
drunk, but gorillas are 
prohibitionists.”” Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan 
may now concede the possibility of his de- 
scent from a gorilla, rather than from 
mud. Mud, as he miay have had time to 
reflect, is frequently “‘wet.” 


any more movies 


. * ; * 


MOVIE MORALS 


“ [CAN'T see any more movies; my father 
has said, No! 
I'd like Clive Mush in ‘Angel’s Love,’ they 
say it’s a dandy show; 
But Mush is up for bigamy—and Pop won't 
let me go. 


“Ray Lariat’s at the Palace in a play called 
‘Sweet and Low.’ 

A film just full, the posters say, of manhood’s 
virile glow, 

But Ray has got three wives, it seems—and 
Pop won't let me go. 


“Trix Vamper’s in a lovely thing, ‘Where 
Blood-red Roses Blow’ ; 

Five reels of lure and pitfall and happiness 
and woe; 

But Trix is named in someone’s suit 
Pop won't let me go. 


and 


“I thought they’d stand for Teenie Bliss in 
‘Pure As Driven Snow,’ 

But when I spoke of going, my mother shud- 
dered, ‘Oh!’ 

And my father gasped, ‘Four husbands! —Of 
course, you cannot go!’”’ 


thay Association of Nations has applied 
for admission to the same home that 
shelters the Federal League. 
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FOTOGRAMS 
N UNUSI Al photograph of the Trazu. Costa 


Rica, intermitte ntly active, u hich is spurting 





lava again This photo shows the smoke and the 
lava craters from other erupt ons This crater is 
close to 5,000 feet high, and the lava runs for more 


than a mile 








4 SPORT. all their own, has been de elope l hy 
< miners at Tonopal Ve It Is know? 


! ] 
asa rock dri ling contest ar 1 the winner is the man 


who can drill the most holes in a prece of granite 
in a given length of time The contest draws 
much attention as do baseball games and boxing 


matches in other parts of the cow (ry. T/ won 
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UNDERWOOD 

ERE are the living members of the Hohenzollern family, all present or 

accounted for, except the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, both of whom 
were unable to be present when the picture was taken. 

From left to right the members of the group are: 

(Front Row): 1, Prince Alexander of Prussia (only child of Prince 
August Wilhelm—the Kaiser's fourth son): 2, Prince Hubertus (Exr-Crown 
Prince's fourth son y 4 Princess Alerandrine of Prussia the Crown 
Prince’s war baby born 1915); 4, The ex-Hereditary Grand Duke of Hecklen- 
burg-Sc hwerin: 5, Princess Cecilie of Prussia (Exr-Crown Prince's younger 
war baby, born 1917); (Second Row): 1, Princess Henry of Prussia (Kai- 
ser's sister-in-law); Prince Wilhelm (Ex-Crown Prince's oldest: son); 
}, The Ex-Crown Princess; 4, Prince Louis-Ferdinand (Ex-Crown Prince's 
second son); 5, The Duchess of Brunswick (Kaiser's only daughter); 6, Prin- 
cess Ejitel-Frederich of Prussia (wife of the Kaiser's second son); Third 
Row): 1, The Countess Von Ruppin Morganatic wife of Prince Oscar, the 
Kaiser's fifth son); 2, Princess Adalbert of Prussia (Kaiser's third son); 
3, Prince He nry of Prussia (The Kaiser's brother): (Back Row): 1. Prince 
August-Wilhelm of Prussia (Kaiser's fourth son); 2, Prince Adalbert of 
Prussia (Kaiser's third son): 3, Princess Henry XN NIII of Reuss (Born 
Victoria Margareta of Prussia); 4, Prince Eitel-F riederich of Prussia (Kai- 
ser’s second son); 5, Princess Friedrich-Sigismund of Prussia; 6, Prince 
Christian of Schaumburg-Lippe; 7, Prince Henry XX XTII of Reuss; 8, The 
Ex-Grand Duke Friedrich-Franz of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 9, Prince 
Friedrich-Sigismund of Prussia; 10, Prince Oscar of Prussia; 11, Prince 
Friedrich of Prussia (Fourth son of the Ex-Crown Prince). 
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KEYSTONE 





= HE'S not a pe rfect lady!” Fact is, she's 
A® not a lady at all, but Inspector “Jack” 
Neilan, of the Cambridge, Mass., police force, 
in his working togs. Disguised as a woman 
and accompanied by a muscular detective, In- 
spector Neilan recently hied him to a neighbor- 
hood where certain rough youths were insulting 
love-lorn cou ple 8 The disturbe rs came swarm- 
ing and they all went to jail, 


HENRY E. HUNTINGTON, the railroad 
magnate, who is to give to the public his 
art collection (including Gainsborough’ s famous 
“Blue Boy”) and his library. Enough money 
is to go with the treasures to enable posterity to 
keep the collection intact forever. Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s residence, which contains the gift, is located 
on his estate near Pasadena, Cal. It is one of 
California’s beauty spots. 





KEYSTONE 
IS name is W. L. Smith, 
Jr.; his home is College 
Park, Ga.; he is sixteen years 
old, and (this is the interesting 
point of the story) he is an in- 
surance agent who, since his 


father died three years ago, has 


written $400,000 in policies. 








EEYSTONB 
INK teas and tango parties are not for Miss 
California) Gibson. To her work—and 
Behold her 
here doing a man’s job on the $500,000 Cali- 
fornia ranch, the entire management of which 
she recently undertook, Her spare time Miss 
Gibson devotes to an irrigation project. 


lots of it—is infinitely pre ferable 





>») UNDERWOOD 
S UN FO, mayor of Canton, ( hina, 

and the first person to hold this 
office. He is the son of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, president of the South China Gor- 
ernment, and he was educated in Amer- 
tca—at the Universities of California 

and Columbia. 
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The New Atlantic City—(Continued from page 790) 


for rooms in its stead, if indeed they can 
only get them when everybody else wants 
them, and that in Atlantic City seems to 
be all the tte. Money in it? Whew! 
I'll say that the profits being made by the 
Atlantic City hotels make the swell hos- 
telries of New York look like piking propo- 
sitions. One of the big hotels here is said 
to have cleaned up a cool million last vear. 
Another is said to have made a million 
and a half, and no inconsiderable part 
of those profits comes from the rents of 
the shops under the hotels lining the 
Boardwalk. 

“T know a real estate man who had a 
customer for one of these shops which was 
for rent. He went to the hotel under 
which the shop was located and inquired 
the amount of the rent and was asked if 
his client proposed to make a living out of 
the shop itself or if he expected to charge 
off the rent to advertising account. Some- 
what puzzled the real estate man asked 
for an explanation and was tcld that if 
his client represented some nationally 
known concern that could afford to charge 
off the Boardwalk rent to advertising, 
well and good. But if he expected to 
make his rent out of the profits of the 
goods he might sell in the shop itself, then 
the hotel would not be interested, as the 
rent was too high to warrant such a 
proposition being successful. This seems 
to be the policy in shop renting along the 
Boardwalk nowadays and you will find 
that the new shops are being rented 
wherever possible to nationally known 
concerns which consider the investment 
as part of their general advertising ac- 
count, and do not make much if any effort 
to sell goods from these Boardwalk shops 
direct, but refer customers to their local 
agents in the customers’ home towns. 
As a matter of fact, where shops on the 
Boardwalk rented for $333 a front foot 
a few vears ago, there are some renting 
for as high as $1,000 a front foot to-day. 


*(NONSEQUENTLY, the character of 
‘ the Boardwalk is changing. The 
cheap shops are disappearing. In fact, 
they have gone except where old leases 
still exist. The old Bowery has disappeared 
already. Features and attractions of the 
Coney Island variety no longer seem to 
pay. The only attraction they have here in 
common with Coney Island is the Steeple- 
chase Pier and that in Atlantic City, 
while well patronized by grownups, is 
looked upon as more or less of a children’s 
affair, one of its features being a safe 
depository for youngsters who can be 
checked in as it were and later called for 
by parents or caretakers who 
meantime to go elsewhere for a different 
kind of a time on their own account.” 

“Which brings us back to your former 
statement that one must have money to 
live on the Boardwalk,” I said. 

“To live on the Boardwalk, yes,” he 
replied. “Of course, you can live more 
cheaply if back into the side 
streets, but on the walk itself you must 
spend money. And yet when you think 
of the demand I wonder the hotels do noi 
charge more than they do. Ten million 
different people visit Atlantic City in the 
course of the year. The daily population 
during August is estimated at 300,000. 


desire 


you go 





Is it any wonder that the hotels (there are 
1,000 in the town) do a land office busi- 
ness, or that out of this great pleasure 
seeking mob there are plenty who can 
afford to throw away money?” 

“Even in these hard times,” I added. 

“The motto down here seems to be, 
‘when hard times interfere with your 
pleasure, forget the hard times.” And 
when you think it over this is the one 
place where it can be done. The per- 
manent resident lives on the transient 
and the latter comes here only when he 
has money to spend. True, he may run 
out of cash, but that is the high sign for 
him to flit silently away and make room 
for the next good spender in the ‘herring- 
bone parade,’ as the Boardwalk promena- 
ders have been called. And what poten- 
tial spenders they are. Spending money 
is the best thing they do and they attend 
to it with assiduity and dispatch. 


Ss = the jolly little auctioneers who 

4 & conduct the sacrifice sales that never 
end year in and year out. How many times 
have small town women, and some big 
town ones too, sat in these nearly depleted 
shops bidding wildly for the last remnants 
of some broken business, only to find next 
day that the remnants of some other 
broken business have been moved in over 
night, thus making further sales obliga- 
tory. Buy them out, forsooth. It can’t 
be done. Not while a new crop of 
spenders materializes with every sun-up. 
The difference between yesterday and 
to-day in this regard, however, is that 
the grade of the goods of to-day is higher 
than it used to be. This is not to say 
that anybody gets stung. People pay 
more for better goods that they do not 
need, that is all.” ‘ 

“I suppose there are individual in- 
stances of wild spenders running amuck, 
as it were?’ I suggested. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” he replied. 
“Running amuck suggests a wild-eyed 
individual breaking his way through the 
multitude and scattering his money right 
and left. No, it isn’t done that way. 
Spending money here is a more or less 
sedate, not to say respectable, process. 
It bears a certain relation to the attitude 
of the philanthropist who promises to 
give a million to a certain cause provided 
some one else matches it with a million 
more. Thus, if one of our leading florists 
receives an order from a rich young man 
to send $100 worth of flowers to his best 
girl, he may reasonably expect to receive 
another order from another suitor to send 
her another $100 worth. But there is no 
hullabaloo made over it. It is just a 
matter of maintaining a standard, you 
know. 

“During a convention held here recently 
one man gave a florist an order for $1,000 
worth of flowers to be distributed among 
the delegates at their annual banquet in 
a leading hotel. It was not considered 
an extraordinary episode and perhaps it 
wasn’t. It is ail in the point of view. 
And then there is the story of a certain 
industrial magnate who hired a suite of 
rooms at a leading Boardwalk hotel and 
entertained a number of friends therein 
for a week, and who is said to have paid 
#7,000 for the accommodation. It may 





sound like a rather large bill to a small 
town hotel keeper, but in Atlantic City 
it is regarded as nothing more than might 
have been expected of multi-millionaires 
of whom many come here.” 

“But everybody who comes here cannot 
be rich,” I remarked. 

“True,” he replied. “But everybody 
who comes here has some money to spend 
and if they cannot afford the Boardwalk 
they can go to a cheaper hotel in one of 
the side streets and mail postcards home 
from the Boardwalk itself. There is 
many a man in New York who lives in a 
hallroom and writes his correspondence on 
swell club stationery. Of course, the 
hotels are not the only money making 
institutions in the renting line. Renting 
cottages is an institution in itself. The 
person who is fortunate enough to be 
able to rent a cottage on a yearly basis 
and furnish it, can usually rent it for the 
summer season for enough to pay the 
whole year’s rent. One man here who 
began ten years ago with one house on 
this basis, now owns twenty houses and 
is making a small fortune out of his 
holdings.” 

Our chair rolled on. The crowd surged 
past. The bathers in the surf bobbed up 
and down. The breakers roared. The 
children frolicked about inthe mellow sun- 
shine. Happiness was in the very air of 
the place. It was infectious and I could 
not help being affected by it. I remarked 
it. 

“Why, of course,” responded my friend. 
“And that’s the very devil of it. It gets 
you. It gets me. It gets everybody. 
We would not be human if it did not. 
Well, perhaps after all it is not well to 
dig too deeply beneath the surface of 
these things. Better, indeed, to take our 
pleasures as we find them. Incidently, 
look at that beautiful little dog over 
there.” 


LOOKED to where a fluffy little white 

dog was gamboling around a man’s 
feet. It ran away ten feet or so, where- 
upon the man called in a loud voice: 

“Hector! Hector! Come back here, 
Hector.” 

Of course, everybody looked at the 
puppy and a bevy of women gathered 
around it. My friend ordered the chair 
pusher to slow up. The crowd scattered 
and again the man stood alone with the 
little dog. It started to gambol away 
again. Whereupon the man called it by 
name in his loud insistent voice. A second 
bevy of women gathered around. One 
of them picked it up and when the crowd 
scattered she carried it off in her arms, 
while the man walked away with his hand 
in his pocket. We rolled on. 

“Clever!” exclaimed my 
“Clever!” 

“What was clever?” I inquired. 

“Why our friend there with the dog,” 
he replied. “They don’t allow dogs to be 
peddled on the walk. But he sold that 
one easily enough. Apparently, he wasn’t 
doing anything but calling his dog to 
prevent it being trampled under foot, but 
what cleverer method could he have de- 
vised for advertising it to the best buying 
crowd in the world. Well, you’ve got to 

(Concluded on page S05) 


friend. 
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Little Stories of Real Americans 


V. The Lawyer Who Had an Idea 


HE chances are he’d fool you on a 

first impression. He’s so calm, so 

unassertive, so easy and unhurried 
that few would guess on meeting him 
that he’s the foremost corporation lawyer 
in his State, probably in several States. 
When you got to know him, you'd realize 
that this quiet is that of a many horse 
power mental dynamo under perfect 
control—working as needed, and working 
without a jar or crunch or creak of the 
machinery. 

One day he was smitten with an Idea. 
His daily work had for years been con- 
nected with the organization or manage- 
ment or reorganization of great industrial 
public service or transportation prop- 
erties—where his clear brain and common 
sense and superb honesty could either 
spot the legal point to be investigated, 
or act as receiver for an over-boomed 
fisheries trust. He worked very hard 
and made a large income, enough in his 
moderate sized city to have a town house, 
and a big lakeside country place, with the 
finest orchard in the county, and to allow 
his sons at college $3,000 a year each, 
and send his wife and daughter to Europe 
when they wished to go. He enjoyed his 
work, enjoyed it all, was fond of fishing 
and shooting, loved to walk or motor 
through a beautiful countryside, play 
tennis or swim with the youngsters. But 
all his ordinary interests paled beside 
his Idea. 

It was the sort of practical inspiration 
that has made huge fortunes for many 
men in this swiftly developing country of 
ours: a comprehensive development of 
all the water power of the State into one 
great hydro-electric system, which should 
develop cheap and plentiful light, heat 
and power for all the inhabitants, and the 
existing industries, and those which must 
spring up in response to these facilities. 

Where his plan diverged sharply from 
others was that he wanted to do this for 
the benefit of the people instead of for 
himself. 

And he brought to this difficult task all 





By Henry Wysham Lanier 


the shrewd acumen and accumulated 
knowledge he could have used in handling 
a million-dollar problem for a fee of thou- 
sands. 

To ask for a popular subscription meant 
defeat before he started; the country 
people of that region look upon co-opera- 
tion as a gold-brick scheme that hasn’t the 
cleverness to conceal itself. They could 
only be educated by a demonstration. 

The lawyer first went to a famous 
engineer and imparted his careful studies 
and some of his own enthusiasm to this 
high-priced expert, who promptly gave 
his services to produce a_ preliminary 
working plan for a sample section of the 
system. There were trunk lines and 
branches reaching every community; a 
farmer with a water power could develop 
it, turn it into the supply, use what he 
wanted—and pay or be paid the balance 
due. 

With every detail of financing, con- 
struction, operation and turning over to 
the public when successful clearly on 
paper, the lawyer went to one after 
another of the big industrial bankers who 
were his clients. 

“T've helped you to make a lot of 
money,” said he. ‘‘Now I want you to 
help me do something for the people of 
my State. I want you to put up $10,000- 
000—with the certainty that you'll never 
get back anything except the principal 
and a low interest.” And he explained 
the whole scheme, adding that his serv- 
ices and those of his engineer friend would 
be given absolutely without charge. 

Perhaps, the utter novelty of the idea 
helped with these men, accustomed to 
decide every financial question on the 
basis of safety and profit. Possibly they 
had enough of the real Americanism to be 
glad of the chance to do a fine thing for 
their fellows. Mainly, I fancy, they had 

grown to have such confidence in this 
straight, honorable, effective colleague, 
that their impulse was to say yes to any 
earnest suggestion he made. 

Anyhow, they did it. The ten millions 


he needed, to demonstrate to the people 
that they could transform their work and 
living conditions by using their own water 
powers was pledged. With this ready he 
quietly laid his plans. 

“T had my work to do, to make a 
living,” said he. ‘‘So all this would have 
to be done out of hours—and there was 
quite a lot to do.” 

Realizing that there would be home 
protest against this huge addition to his 
exacting schedule, he arranged, without 
a word of the plan, to give his wife and 
daughter a long-discussed music year in 
Germany, leaving him free to overwork 
as much as his cherished Idea demanded. 

The passages were actually arranged 
for; he and the engineer (now as fanatic- 
ally absorbed as himself) had been over 
the plan and the drawings and the tech- 
nical details for the last time, testing it 
everywhere in advance; the first install- 
ment of the money was in the bank ready 
to call upon. Against every probability, 
in the face of every accepted “practical 
business” principle, everything was ready 
to begin on the thing which he’d come to 
feel might be his best reason for having 
lived. 

And at this precise juncture came July, 
1914. The foundations of the orderly 
world — rocked. His laboriously con- 
structed edifice came down with a crash. 

The lawyer went right on doing his job. 
He helped during the war in every way 
his abilities could function. 

Not long ago I showed him a flam- 
boyant circular of a great consolidated 
public service company, offering bonds 
of its enterprise, which had acquired two- 
thirds of the water powers his plan would 
have made a working public property. 

“They're just working the same old 
game,” I said. ‘‘This means high rates, 
poor service, and, from the looks of it, 
a lot of public money lost in bankrupt 

companies.” 

“It looks like it,” said he quietly. “I 
know those people. The other would 
have been a fine thing to do.” 


The Schoolma’m 


HE classroom was hot with the 
heat of the prairie summer, when 
pastures are burned yellow, road- 

sides powdered gray with dust, and the 
corn is drying up. The schoolma’m was 
thirty-five, perhaps, with an_ ill-fitting 
dress and an old-fashioned strait jacket 
corset. She would like to have been 
sitting on some faraway beach under a 
parasol, talked to by a handsome young 
man in a bathing-suit, like the girls on the 
magazine covers, but she hadn’t even 
seen the ocean yet. 

The class were ex-service men, a big 
room full of them, dumped on this fresh- 
water college for vocational training. 


By Arthur Ruhl 


Most of them were foreign-born or the 
sons of foreign-born—husky roughnecks, 
with a few words of English, and meas- 
ured by Army psychological tests, of just 
about the age of school children. Herded 
about for the past four years from one 
training camp or hospital to another, 
they found this latest chapter in their 
aimless Odyssey, in which the bachelors 
were paid $100 a month, the married men 
more, and one had lessons out of a book 
with a woman for boss instead of a hard- 
boiled drill sergeant, puzzling and bore- 
some, but on the whole rather “soft.” 
The drill sergeant might have kept 
them from shuffling their feet, getting up 





to look out of the window, talking out 
loud, but the schoolma’m couldn't, or 
had given up trying. It was a class in 
spelling. The men were sent to the 
blackboards along the wall and they were 
supposed to write a list of words as the 
schoolma’m pronounced them. For a 
good many it was merely a guess at the 
written equivalent of sounds whose mean- 
ing they scarcely knew, or didn’t know at 
all. Some made a jump at it and wrote 
something, and later, if something else 
across the room looked better, erased 
their own guess and borrowed the other 
man’s. The schoolma’m overlooked this, 
(Concluded on page 810) 
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wu radio journals which are to be found everywhere to-day, 


More About the Electron Tube 


N LAST week's article, 
we explained how the elec- 
tron tube detects radio 


messages. A stream of infini- 
tesimal particles, the electrons, 
flows from the glowing fila- 
ment to the plate, and picking 
up in its course the currents 
reaching the grid from the 
aerial, it conveys these to the 
and to the earphones, 
where they are transformed 
into sound 

This, however, is not all 
there is to the action of the 
tube. Througha brilliant dis- 
covery, E. H. Armstrong 
found that, by means of some 
very simple connections, the 
currents picked up by the tube 
can be passed round and round 
through the tube, and in- 
creased in strength at each 
circuit. This action, which is 
known as “regeneration,” re- 
sembles nothing else we know 
of, but its effect is to magnify 
greatly the sounds heard in 
the earphones. 

If you are the owner of a re- 
generative receiver, you have 
perhaps been puzzled by the 
operation of the “tickler” or 
regeneration knob You 
know that when this knob is 
turned to its minimum posi- 
tion, the sounds heard are 
but they increase in 
volume, as the knob is turned 
forward, until the maximum of 
loudness and clearness is reached. Then, if 
the knob is turned still further, there 
increase in loudness, but the sounds 
first become confused and then change into a 
whistling noise. 

The explanation of all this is as follows. 
With the tickler knob at its minimum position, 
the tube is being used as a simple detector 
without regeneration. On turning the knob, 
regenerative action commences and is increased 
little by little, as the knob is turned, with a 
consequent increase in the volume of sound. 
At the point where the sounds become con- 
fused, an extraordinary change has taken 
place. The tube, instead of being merely a 
receiver of radio waves, has now become a 
transmitter, and is actually sending out radio 
waves from your aerial. It is, in fact, in this 
way that the broadcasting station sends out 
the waves that reach you; but the tubes it 
uses are, of course, very much larger. 

The whistling noises heard when the tube is 
“oscillating,” to use the 
technical term), are due to the interference be- 
tween the waves emitted by the tube of the 
receiver and those being received from the 
station. Change the tuning of the receiver 
to a point where no messages are heard, and 
the noises stop, in spite of the fact that the 
tube is still oscillating. 

This interference provides the simplest way 
of tuning in to a broadcasting station. Make 
the filament of your tube fairly bright, turn 
the tickler knob to the point where oscillation 
of the tube takes place, and then turn the tun- 


Mme. 


in hundreds of 


is no 








Petrova singing through WJZ to an audience which sat 


thousands of homes from Maine to California 


and wished they might pay her the compliment of applauding. 


ing dial slowly backwards and forwards. At 
perhaps a dozen points, noises varying from 
an ear-splitting shriek to a soft canary-like 
warble will be heard. At each of these points 
your receiver is in tune with broad- 
casting station. 

Select any one of these points, and then turn 
the tuning dial very carefully past it. It will 
be found that the sound will resolve itself into 
two separate parts—a note that descends the 
an exactly similar note that ascends the 
scale, with an interval of silence. Now adjust 
the tuner to this silent spot, and either de- 
brightness of the filament or reduce 
turning the 
As soon as 


some 


scale, 


crease the 
the amount of regeneration by 
tickler knob towards minimum. 
the tube stops oscillating, the message from the 
station selected will be heard if it is within the 
range of your receiver. 

As experience will quickly demonstrate, in- 
terference noises can be heard at much greater 
distances than the accompanying messages. 
Hence many of the fainter sounds will yield 
nothing with even the most careful tuning. 
However, a great part of the fascination of 
radio lies in struggling with these weak waves 
and listening patiently for something intelli- 
gible to come out of them, for it is in this way 
that the long distance stations are picked up. 

In many cases, tuning into even a loud in- 
terference noise yields only a code message as 
a result. This is due to the fact that a tele- 
graph station using “continuous” waves 
(which are the same as those used by a broad- 
casting station) is being heard. 
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BROADCASTING STATIONS 

There are now nearly 200 broadcasting | 
stations in operation. A complete list, to- 
gether with the call letters of each station, 
can be obtained by sending five cents (cash) | 
to the Bureau of Navigation, 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 
the latest issue of the 


., and asking for | 





HIGH-POWERED BROADCASTING 
STATIONS OFFERING 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 


All operated on wave lengths of approrimately 360 
meters. 


WGI, Meprorp Hitusine, Mass. (Amrad). 

WBZ, Sprincriecp, Mass. (Westinghouse). 

WGY, Scuenectapy, N. Y. (General Electric). 

WJZ, Newark, N. J. (Radio Corporation—West- 
inghouse). 

*WYCB, Bepioe’s Istanp, N. Y. (U. 
Corps) 

KDKA, Pitrspurcn, Pa. (Westinghouse). 

WBL, Derrorr, Micu. (Detroit News). 

KYW, Cuicaco, ILL. (Westinghouse 


*Actual ware length 1,450 meters, but can also be 
heard on about 305 


S. Signal 


meters. 


LOCATIONS OF OTHER STATIONS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dauias, Tex. 
Denver, Cou. 

San Francisco, Car. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Seattie, Wasu. 


Jersey City, N. J 
Wasninerton, D. C. 
Arvanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Maprson, Wrs 
Lixncoin, NEB. 


In addition, screral hundred emall stations are 
scattered throughout the country. 


A TYPICAL PROGRAM 


The following program of one of the larger stations 
(KDK A) illustrates the general character of 
broadcasting service. 


WEEK DAYS 


10.00 to 10.15 a.m.—News and music. 

12.30 to 1.00 p.m.—News and music. 

2.00 to 2.20 p.w.—News and music. 

4.00 to 4.20 p.w.—News and music 

7.30 to 7.45 p.M.—Stories for children 

7.45 to 8.30 p.m.—News,agriculturalreports, 
weather forecast and 
speeches. 

8.30 to 9.00 p.w.—Musical program. 

9.00 to 9.05 p.m.—News. 

9.05 to 9.30 p.w.—Musical program. 

10.00 p.m. —Arlington time signals 


SUNDAYS 


Church services at 10.45 a.m., 3 p.m., 7.30 p.m. 











The New Atlantic City | 
(Concluded from page 802) 


hand it to them down here. They cer- 
tainly 
nature. As an 
sign over there! 

I looked. On the open front of a candy 
shop was displayed a large placard which 
read: “Salt Water Taffy. Cut to Fit the 
Mouth.” My friend guffawed. 

“Look at the size of the pieces,” he 
laughed. ‘“‘Isn’t it a compliment to every 
mouth on the walk? But that’s the way 
they do it down here. There was a con- 
cern that dealt in bathing suits and they 
sold more than their competitors because | 
they procured a number of beautiful | 
models and dressed them in the prettiest 
suits. Why, it was wonderful how many 


men went in there to buy bathing suits | 


| 
| 


for their wives.” 

“You're a pessimist!” I exclaimed. But | 
he denied it hotly, declaring he was Just | 
a student of human nature. 

“All right,” I said. 
study human nature let’s join the bour- 
geoisie and get close up to it.” 

“What, go in bathing?” he exclaimed. 
“You're on.” 





“Tf we are going to | 


know how to appeal to human | 


,instance, Took at that) Yqy Gan Ear Up to $250 Per Month 


Expenses paid, inspecting rail 
way traffic 
fascinating 
meet big officials Any aver- 
age man can qualify 
Start at 
month, expenses paid 
after three 


& 
| 
| 


Radio Service Bulletin. | 


‘Railway Mail Clerks 
‘$1600 to $2300 Year ue 


| MEN—BOYS OVER 16 > 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 2° | ©) 
Steady Work > 











Department of | FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING |] ALSO MANY STYLES AT 
W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





805 5S 


WL DOUGLAS 


$7.00 & $800 SHOES 








"BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them car you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


$5.00 & $600 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 





paid for the goods. 





Catalog Free. 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe = mm 


151 Spark St., Brockton, M 





No gratis 


Paid Vacations il 
— education sufficient. ¢ 
Send coupon today—SURE / 


Sirs: Send me 
Railway Mail 


Government examinations; 





Franklin Institute, Dept. F-249, Rochester, 7 '. 
without 
Clerk Examit lation ques: 
Schedule showing places in all coming 


charge. (1 mple 





(3) list of many Gov- 


ou ernment jobs now obtainable 


Pads 6 ange seuss 


Address... 













anteed or money back 
Send today for Free 
Booklet D-835 
Standard Sushaeen Training Institute 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





Many openings 
work Travel 
$110 a 

months’ 


-time study at 
Position guer- 


booklet, 








Sports in variety. 
Send for catalogue. 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 9, Mebane, N. C. 


bers. 
and history. 





Honor System. 


Bible emphasized. 
340 acres. 


High moral tone 
Celebrated climate. 
Summer camp. 


Lovely lawns 
Outdoor classes. 
A modern school with an ancient name, fame 


; “ ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SONG CRATE 


Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a result of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- 
scribed fully and obtainable only in our 
“Song-writer’s 
Guide,” SENT FREE on request. 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios 209 Gaiety Blg.N.Y. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL 


An Ideal Boys School in Piedmont, 


ERE, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy genuinely welcome 
— organization, begun in 1861. 
par 


Manual and 
Submit 


We revise poems, 


MEBANE, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1793 
North Carolina 


Gymnasium. Athletic 
Limited num- 


















Highly Rated 
Bonds 


So highly are Federal 
Bonds valuea that a 
growing numberof peo- 
ple, we are informed, 
are disposing of other 
real estate first mort- 
gage serial gold bonds 
as best they can and 
concentrating their in- 
vestments in Federal 
Bonds. 


































This proves in still an- 
other way a thing of 
which we have long 
been aware—that the 
trend toward Federal 
Bonds is growing more 
and more pronounced 
every day. 


And this is true not 
only among those who 
have previously been 
satisfied with less de- 
sirable bonds, but also 
among those who are 
purchasing their initial 
real estate serial first 
mortgage gold bonds. 


7% 
FEDERAL 


BONDS 


Are Better Bonds 





Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg. 


Detroit 
(554) 


Mail This Coupon 





8 
. 
® 
. 


Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit 


Iam greatly interested in your 7% Better 
Bonds. Send me Booklet 6 L. 
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LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


legraph No charge is made for this service 
be inclosed {dd 


ew York, giving full name and exact stre 





THE NEW SOLUTION OF THE 


VERY equitable reduction — of 
charges for transportation must be 
to the interest of every person in 

the United States. This is a big country 
and many of its products have to travel 
long distances to reach their markets. If 
carrving expenses are excessive they eat 
disastrously into the profits of production 
and so are a detriment to business and 
prosperity. Our common carriers, there- 
fore, should levy as moderate freight rates 
as they can afford to make. That is a 
just and businesslike principle of action. 
But, on the other hand, prices of trans- 
portation should not be so low as to \ ield 
inadequate remuneration for services 
rendered. The transportation systems, 
like all other ventures, should have due 
returns on their investments, and_re- 
wards for their efforts. Otherwise they 
will decline and fail, and that would be a 
national calamity. There is neither 
justice, nor general benefit, nor economic 
safety, in requiring any great industry to 
struggle along without the right to profits 
accorded to other classes of enterprise. 

In recently ordering a general reduction 
of ten per cent. in railroad freight rates 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seemed to ignore this view and. to take 
speculative chances. It assumed that as 
a result of its edict traffic would increase 
in such ratio as to offset the rate reduc- 
tion. It required the railroads to forego 
tens of millions of dollars of revenue, and 
this after the roads had just begun to 
outgrow the effects of many years of Gov- 
ernment mistreatment. The lean era of 
the past impoverished and starved the 
roads and they certainly have deserved 
an interval of liberal incomes. By means 
of stringent economies they have been 
able of late to make a respectable and en- 
couraging show of earnings. But they 
have not been really prosperous, in the 
true sense of the word. 

Still forced to pay war wages to their 
employees, the I. C. C. mandate placed 
them temporarily in a position of grave 
difficulty. It looked at the moment like 
a return to the old system of political per- 
secution. But, happily for the carriers, 
the Railroad Labor Board quickly came 
to the rescue and ordered a lowering of 
certain sorts of wages that were dispro- 
portionately high for the work done, and 
in excess of what is deemed adequate in 
other callings. This concession to the 
roads made up for at least some of the loss 
to them involved in the commission’s 
ruling. Moreover, it was announced 
that the board intended to effect addi- 


tionel reductions. Thus was the sting 


ress all inquirics to th 
t address. 


to Lestim’s Weekty are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to 


1/l communications are treated confidentially. A two-cent 
Financial Editor, Lestie’s Weekuy, 627 West 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


RAILROAD PROBLEM 


taken out of the I. C. C. order and assur- 
ance was given to the carriers of better 
times. 

With the costs of operation properly 
adjusted they can stand the cut in rates 
and perhaps in time lessen still further 
their toll on the public. Anyhow, the 
stimulation of general business antici- 
pated as a result of the reduced rates will 
not be based on a weakening of the rail- 
roads’ financial position. The railroad 
industry can now get its share of benefit 
from any boom that may occur, and that 
will react beneficially on other industries. 
The railroads can more confidently go 
forward with purchases of new equip- 
ment and with their plans for extension 
and improved facilities. Their expendi- 
tures for these purposes will alone be a 
vast contributor to business improvement. 

That the securities market scarcely 
rippled to the I. C. C. decision was an ex- 
cellent sign. It proved that fundamental 
conditions were too sound to be adversely 
affected by even sensational and unex- 
pected news. There is any amount of 
optimism abroad and it will take more 
than ordinary bad tidings to cause a 
scare. A firmer tone was a natural con- 
sequence of the labor board’s announce- 
ment. It seems to be the determination 
of the market to go ahead with as few 
and as slight recessions as may be. The 
bargains are gradually being absorbed. 
Whoever can do so should buy without 
further delay, taking advantage, of course, 
of whatever setbacks in prices there may 
be. 


Answers to Inquiries 


M. Perr, Inxp.: German private corporation bonds 
are much to be preferred to German national and munici- 
pal issues. There is considerable uncertainty regarding 
the outlook for the latter, but German industry, com- 
merce, and finance will doubtless some day regain their 
i z, and the bonds of private corporations 





annual report showed that it earned 60c a share in 1921 


in spite of adverse conditions. The outlook at present 
is goo t would seem advisable to hold the stock 
rather than to sell it at a serious loss. 


N., CHAMBERSBURG, P,.: would not advise pur- 
chase of Tennessee Copper stock at present, because it 
is paying no dividends and looks like a long pull specula- 
tion. In its favor, however, is the fact that Adolph 
Lewisohn, president of the Miami Copper Co., is also 
president of the Tennessee Copper Co. He has made 
Miami Copper a success and the company has been 
paying dividends right along. Doubtless, he will make 
the best of Tennessee Copper, which has a large ore 
body, is a great producer of sulphuric acid and ought 
in time to become a dividend payer. The improving 
copper market helps all copper stocks. Among specu- 
lative issues of the class you ask for are Columbia Grapho- 
phone preferred, Wabash preferred 4, Fisk Rubber, and 
Pierce Oil preferred. None of these is paying a dividend 
at present, although all have been dividend payers in 
the past. 

T., Gatveston, Tex.: 
except Cosden & Co. are in the speculative class. 
den & Co. is paying $2.50 a year and is an issue of merit. 
Gilliland Oil common is paying nothing, though the 
company has been paying dividends on preferred and 


All the stocks in your list 
Cos- 
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LESCHINSKY 


I. R. ALTER 
Cashier of the First National 


SMITH BROS. 


H. Kirto 


Vice-president and cashier of 

















oe 
BUSHNELL 


Emery OLMsTEAD 
President of the North West- 


Bank of Grand Island, Neb., the First National Bank of — ern National Bank of Port- 


and President of the Grand 
Island Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. He entered the bank as 
collector twenty-one years ago. 


Oakland, Cal. 
one of the most prominent and 
highly esteemed financiers of 

the Pacific Coast. city and of his great State 


Mr. Kitto is land, Ore., and one of the 
leading and highly esteemed 
financiers of his prosperous 





has retired a large part of its preferred stock. Mexico 
Oil is attracting attention because Sinclair Consolidated 
has struck a 50,000 barrel well down in Mexico 500 yards 
from a well which is being drilled on Mexico Co. land. 
Should the Mexico Co.'s well prove a gusher, the stock 
should be beneficially affected. Pierce Oil common is 
a long way from dividends. Even the dividend on 
preferred has been suspended. I do not think that 
the market in any class of stocks has reached its peak. 
I look for higher prices toward the close of the year 
than are asked at present. 

E., Fort Wayne, INp.: Montgomery Ward & Co. 
stock has had quite an advance lately because of im- 
proving business. The stock is paying no dividend and 
if you buy it it must be as a speculation. 

K., Kimperty, Wrs.: You could safely put your 
&500 into such bonds as Bethlehem Steel s.f. 7s, Hudson 
& Manhattan ist & ref. 5s, or real estate bonds. Or 
vou might buy U. S. Rubber 8 per cent. preferred, Beth- 
lehem Steel 8 per cent. preferred, New York Central or 
Union Pacific. Whether these issues will make material 
gains shortly cannot be foreseen, but they are sure to 
o so eventually. Your guess that Studebaker common 
will reach $140 in three months is reliable as anybody's 
else’s guess, but of course nobody knows. 

L., Caveponta, Mrinn.: Government ot Norway 
bonds are well rated, for the credit of the country is 
high and the issues are undoubtedly safe. 

Martins Ferry, 0. The sugar business in 
this country is believed to have got through its worst 
days, but if a high tariff rate on imported sugar is enacted 
in the new tariff bill, Guantanamo and cther Cuban sugar 
companies will be adversely affectec 

ew Orveans, La.: The Simms Petroleum Co. 
suffered a deficit of over $6,000,000 in profit and loss 
surplus in 1921. The directors decided to change the 
stock from no par value to a par value of 810. It was 
believed that this would enable the company to write 
off the above deficiency. Production and earnings began 
to improve this vear and if the improvement continues 
it will be favorable to the stock. The stock is quoted 
at a little over its new par value, indicating that there 
are hopes of better times for it. 

B., Watertown, N. Y. and S., St. Rears Fauus, N. Y. 

he proof of the pudding is in the eating; the bonds of 
the Beneficial Loan Society have been yielding 10 per 
cent. yearly for several years. The bonds are reasonably 
safe 

B., Fort Wayne, Inp.: The Charcoal Iron Company 
is the greatest producer of charcoal, pig iron and acetate 
of lime in the United States. It has, however, paid 
no dividends since June, 1919. The bonds, however, 
are probably reasonably safe. The St. Paul 4s of 1925 
will undoubtedly be cared for at maturity in some way. 
The Chile 8s are well rated and the Dutch East Indies 
6s are considered a good purchase. Mexican Petroleum 
preferred is not a cumulative stock and the amount afloat 
is not large. The common stock is such a favorite with 
speculators that it overshadows the preferred. Gre 
Northern preferred is a reasonably safe business man's 
purchase, though there have been intimations that it 
cannot continue to pay its 7 per cent. dividend unless 
the railroad business improves. 

, Wasnineton, D. C.: The Eastman Kodak Co. 
has been one of the greatest industrial successes of the 
age. Lately the 250,000 shares of common stock, par 
8100, were changed into 2,500,000 shares of no par 
value. The prefe rred stock aggregates $10,000,000 and 
is 6 per cent. cumulative. The old common stock paid 
10 per cent., with extras. It sold at $750 per share, 
or 7‘9 times par. The first quarterly dividend on the 
new stock declared on May 31 was $1.25, so that the 
stock is on a 85 per year basis, A manufacturer of photo 
supplies recently sued the company for 86,000,000 
damages on the ground that it secured a monopoly on 
photo supplies and so damaged the plaintiff's business. 

s the company’s surplus at the end of 1920 was over 
$52,000,000 and its working capital over $49,000,000, 
even if the suit should go against it and the full claim 
for damages be allowed, the company would not be 
seriously affected. 

S., Beprorp, Inp.: There are financiers who predict 
a considerable advance in St. Paul common before the 
end of the year. That could, however, hardly be unless 
the road’s earnings decidedly increase, which they may, 
of course. As the stock is paying no dividend it would 
seem wiser to buy something that is making a return. 














The stock sold as high as 31 in 1921 and as low as 17'4 

D., Brvoxt, Miss.: The Kansas & Gulf Oil Co. earned 
73c per share in 1921 before payment of Government 
taxes, which were heavy. The company should have 
a future and perhaps it would be better to hold your 
shares for a while to see if you cannot get a higher price. 

D., San Francisco, Cau.: The San Joaquin Light & 

Power Company's prior preferred stock seems to be 
reasonably safe, as the company can probably continue 
to pay the dividends. Great Western Power bonds 
appear to be a sound business man’s investment. The 
creation of a State Power & Light Commission ought to 
have a beneficial effect on companies that are well estab- 
lished and sound, 
.. Livineston, Ava.: The Sinclair 7s of 1927, the 
y of Rio de Janeiro 8s and Department of Sein 
France, 7s are not strictly gilt-edged, but re asonably 
safe. Strictly gilt-edged bonds yielding 64) to 7 per 
cent. are not now to be had. But there are some bonds 
of merit that make such a yield on market price. Here 
are some of them: Kennecott Copper 7 7s, Public Service 
of New Jersey 7s, Goodrich 7s, Bethlehem Steel 7s, 
Cities Service Co. 7s, Swift 7s, Texas Company 7s, 
U.S. of Brazil 8s, Republic of C _ 8s. 

L., St. Augustine, Fra.: California Petroleum 7 
per cent. cumulative Participating preferred stock is a 
good business man’s investment. The company’s 
earnings seem to justify a dividend before long on com 
mon. The North American Company's business is the 
financing and control of street railways and gas and 
electrical properties. It is interested in the Wisconsin 
Edison Company, The St. Louis County Gas Company 
United Railways ¢ oy of St. Louis, West Kentucky 
Coal Co., the Detroit Edison Co. and other enterprises. 
The stock pays 85 yearly. Should you sell your Victory 
Notes it would be better for one of your inexperience in 
investing money to put your 86,000 into none but sound 
and reasonably safe issues. You might consider U. 8. 
Steel & Tube pfd., paying 7 per cent., I Rubber 8 
per cent. preferred, Allis-Chalmers 7 per cent. pfd., 
American Steel Foundries 7 per cent. preferred, Inter 
national Mercantile Marine preferred, paying 6 per 
cent., but with 42 per cent. in arrears, and Mexican 
Petroleum 8 per cent. preferred. If you want something 
safer you would need to invest in bonds which would 
render a smaller yield 

New York, June 10, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


It is very doubtful whether investors will be able much 
longer to obtain a return of 8 per cent. on their money. 
G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 110 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
who have been distributing the widely-known and popu- 
lar Miller first mortgage real estate bonds, yielding 8 per 
cent., intimate that their bonds must before long bear a 
lower interest rate. Southern builders whom the com- 
pany is now rg ite through the issue of its bende will 





soon be able to borrow for less and of course G Miller 
& Co. must meet the competition of other — of 
money. Persons who desire to purchase any of these 


bonds should not delay, for the opportunity of getting an 
issue with so liberal a yield will presently have passed. 
The bonds are in denominations of $100, 8500, and 
$1,000. Interest is paid twice yearly and partial pay- 
ment accounts are invited by the Miller company. rh. se 
who are interested should send to Miller & Co. for their 
booklet “Creating Good Investments” and an illustrated 
circular of bonds offerings. 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, will 
mail to any applicant his interesting booklet L which 
explains all about puts and calls and the profit oppor- 
tunities offered by their use in stock market transactions. 

A valuable booklet, “Twenty-Four Hours a Day,” has 
just been issued by Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 

New York. It explains how to get the utmost working 
value out of securities, increasing income and profits with- 
out extra cash or risk. The firm also publishes “The 
Current” a weekly letter whic . aims to point out the road 
to financial success. Those who desire to receive these 
publications should send to Denton & Co. for 133DD. 

The résumé of general conditions presented weekly in 
the widely known Bache Review aun investors to keep 
informed on events affecting securities and business. The 
paper calls attention to many sound .securities, which 
will some day sell much higher. Copies sent free on appli- 
cation to J. 5. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 











“24 Hours a Day” 


Just Off the Press 





The utmost in “work- 
ing value” of secur- 
ities explained. 









Read how it is pos- 
| sible to double income 
and profits without 
} extra cash or risk. 












“Financial Success” 


“The Current.” issued 

| weekly, is bringing 
financial success to 
our customers. 



























































An invaluable service 
that you will need 
} always if you try 
once. 





Ask for 133DD NOW 4 


DUNHAM ¢ (o 


Investment Securities 
H Established 1911 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
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How to Select 
SAFE BONDS 


is the title fe new bechies Chat petete 
the way to tbe utmost soun mak. 
i = aveibanals We offer this interest- 
ing booklet after our 37 years experience, 


during which time all Forman investors 
have received interest and principal in 
full—a record of complete safety. Ask 
for a free copy by tearing out'this ad, 
mail to us with your name and addresa 
in the margin. No salesman will call. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
First Mortgage Investments 


Dept. 24 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


$7 years without loss te a customer 
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Become a Popular 
Dancer 


Free Proof You Can Learn At 
ome In One Evening 
Good dancers are always invited—and they 
| always have a good time, too! They never lack a 
| partner, because there isn't anything quite so enjoy- 
able as dancing with someone who knows all of the 
newest steps and can dance them pe rie tly. 
60,000 people have learned to dance 


e newest dances 





right in the privacy of their own home tl 1 Arthur Murray's 
NEW SYSTEM Instructions 
are so simple that even a child 
can quickly learn. In a single 
evening you can master the 
steps of any dance Partner or 

not necessary. After 
an . 
d 





the pone rbilts and many other 


fashionable people. He wants 
YOu tO0. 


FREE PROOF 


Surprise your friends by be 
i a good dancer 

Let Arthur Murray se 1 
FREE, in plain cover, a lesson in Fox Trot, Secret of Leading 
| and How to Gain Confidence Enclose 10c. to cover mailing 
charges. Positively no other charge is made for these three 





comi 










| 
| 

lessons. Act quickly because the o may be soon with- 

drawn Write your name and address plainly. | Don't be a 
| wallflower when you can so easily ar 1 quickly learn to dance 
pre this new, easy method. Write today. 

Arthur Murray, Studio 404, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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for every owner of a 


DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR #¢ 2 


With no owner of a Dodge 


Brothers Motor Car is it a ques- 
tion of whether he will add accéssories, 
but of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 

It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car 
How do you now what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 


v) 


enjoyment in the use of your car? 





Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 


ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 


scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact know!l- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give vou the 
results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x7!" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 
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The Hardest Worked Man in Baseball 





(Coneluded from page 795) 


Then, like a bolt, the mishaps come. A 
star or two is badly injured, possibly to be 
out of the game the remainder of the 
season, or one or more absolutely essential 
players may be taken seriously ill. 
Aglimmering go the pennant hopes and all 
chance of sharing in the big world’s series 
purse. The manager is not to blame and 
his disappointment is keener than that of 
his fellows. But he becomes the buffer 
for the chagrin of the stockholders and 
fans, in addition to having a disgruntled 
team on his hands. 

Often bad weather adds to his troubles. 
Rain may prevent games on Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays. This means big 
financial losses, which cannot be made up 
by playing double headers, and such 
losses do not improve the tempers of the 
team owners, particularly if a team has 
been going poorly and has depended upon 
the games scheduled with pennant con- 
tenders on these special days to pull it 
out of financial difficulties. 

The manager also must struggle, par- 
ticularly when his charges are in a losing 
streak, to maintain the morale of the 
team, keep his men keyed up and full of 
confidence and pep. But, at the same 
time he must see that this same fighting 
spirit is not overdone, fora run-in between 
a star and an umpire might result in the 
suspension of the former at a time when 
he could be spared the least. In addition, 
the club director must see that his men 
do not break training, obtain proper rest 
and sleep, that the team discipline is 
maintained and that, considering the 
rivalry among the players and the strain 
under which they exist most of the time, 
there is as much friendly feeling as pos- 
sible among his men. 

Three of the most conspicuous figures in 
baseball to-day are Tris Speaker, manager 
of the mighty Cleveland Indians; John 
McGraw, for many years leader of the 
Giants, and Wilbert Robinson, director 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
a picturesque personality, each has a 
record as a genuine star and each has 
piloted a pennant winner. 

McGraw is the war horse of the trio, 
and from the day that he joined the 
Giants as their leader he has kept the 
team in the spotlight. He is a fighter, an 
indefatigable worker, a persistent pusher, 
a keen judge of baseball talent and a field 
general who knows baseball in all its 
branches better than a schoolboy knows 
his alphabet. He deals with his players 
both en masse and in units. He jollies and 
drives his men. He cleverly gets one 
plaver to go the limit to outdo another. 
He tries everything in his basball bag of 
tricks on his various charges, and usually 
manages to keep his players on their toes 
and battling. But they must play as a 
team and not for their individual records. 

One of his weaknesses, and not a bad 
one, is that he sticks to his one-time stars 
after they have begun to slip; and he has 
lost pennants by keeping men in the field 
whose places should have been taken by 
younger and more active performers. He 
also is generous with those who have 
been loyal, and time after time has placed 
his former headliners in good berths as 
He was responsible for Ma- 


Each possesses 


managers. 


thewson and Moran getting the post of 
director of the Reds at different times, 
and for Robinson taking Brooklyn. 

I'll take my hat off to Robinson as a 
manager. It is many years since the 
Dodgers appeared like a pennant winning 
aggregation at the beginning of the sea- 
son, but Uncle Wilbert makes his charges 
turn the trick over teams of snappier 
players. He handles his men as a father 
would his sons, keeps them all good- 





CHARLES M. CONLON 
EORGE STALLINGS, 
few brief seasons back, was hailed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
as the **Miracle Man” of the baseball world. 
Luck has not been with him lately. 


who, but a 


natured and pulling together, makes them 
believe that they are better ball players 
than they really are and gets results. I 
think that he might even win a pennant 
for St. Louis if at the head of one of the 
Mound City teams. 

Speaker is one of the best ball players 
of the modern pastime, a remarkably fine 
character personally and a born leader. 
He is distinctly one of his team at all times 
on and off the field. His men simply 
follow the pace he sets, and that pace al- 
ready has won baseball's highest honors 
and gives promise of achieving added 
glory, at least this season. 

However, though modern baseball has 
become so “scientific” that the manager 
of to-day must know much more of the 
sport than his old time predecessors, the 
former has the better of it in the type of 
players he handles. Compared with the 
performers of the late 70°s and 80's, the 
ball 1921 are as docile and 
manageable as a pet dog compared with a 
wild bear. To-day the manager seldom 
has more than one or two bad performers 
who must be handled with an iron rod, but 
in the old days the director was fortunate 
if his team contained one good man. 

And when it is stated that they were 
bad actors, that is precisely what is meant, 
and it required not only a man of powerful 
will to control them, but one who could 
thrash any player on his team or who had 
a captain who could do this trick. The 
two-fisted managers were the ones who 
had the least trouble. 
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‘“‘Kasy Money’’ 


showing a street scene and your song is 
written around an apple orchard in 
Maine.” ‘The obliging song-writer shifts 
the scenery so that his song can win 
another adherent. And here come the 
Meredith Sisters. “Oh, yes,” they 
splurge, “vour song is O. K. but we do a 
sister act and would need a double version 
so that we can sing the lines alternately 
without changing the sense.” Later on 
the manager of a burlesque show drops 
in and asks Ed to teach his songs to the 
“ponies” in his extravaganza. The fol- 
lowing week Ed spends three hours each 
afternoon drilling a chorus of pony ballet 
girls. These are just a few of the odd 
jobs a song-writer must do gratis for the 
sake of his songs. In some cases, writers 
are given a drawing account against 
royalties but they must produce—not 
songs, but hits. 

And over on the other side are two ex- 
citable fellows talking to the professional 
manager. They are a couple of free lance 
writers raving about a new song they've 
just invented. There they go into one 
of the piano rooms to demonstrate the 
number. If the professional manager 
likes it, he will call in song pluggers, 
stenographers, officials of the company, 
performers, the porter, anybody, just so 
long as he can get a diversification of 
opinion. Every song plugged for a hit 
costs over $3,500, so a legitimate pub- 
lisher cannot accept everything that 
rhymes. If that song those writers are 
demonstrating is accepted, it will be tried 
out in an act, the professional manager 
will go to hear it, and if it “knocks the 
audience off their seats’’ those boys have 
a chance at a hit because their song will 
be plugged. 

However, many songs contracted for 
fall down on the try-out and are never 
published. Not long ago I poe a song 
called, “If They Keep on Saving Day- 
light, Good-by to Moonlight Nights.” 
Everyone in one of New York’s big song 
publishing houses thought the song had 
a bright future, but after it was put on 
at the Plaza Theater, New York, my song 
never saw daylight. Then, too, some 
songs go big in one part of the country 
and fall down elsewhere. I wrote “My 
Landlady” for the late Bert Williams, 
who sang it with tremendous success in 
Ziegfeld’s **Follies,”” but when the show 
went to Boston he had to take the song 
off. Lasked Bert about it one day and he 
surmised that “the high-toned people at 





in Songs, and Who Gets It 


(Concluded from page 786) 


appreciate the song because they never | 
owned any landladies.” 

Just as the container 
goods inside, so does the rendition of a 
song often get the publisher’s cash. Once 
I peddled a quartet number from pub- 
lisher to publisher without being able to 
place it. Finally, I hired a colored 
quartet, taught them the harmony and 
had them demonstrate the song for the 
only worth-while publisher I had not 
seen. I offered the darkies double if the 
song was accepted and, believe me, they | 
wore it out. Everyone in the place | 
stopped work to listen and when those 
brown-skinned babies had finished, a 
large crowd blocking Broadway shouted 
for more. This, of course, impressed the 
publisher and he immediately contracted 
for the song, paying me an advance 
royalty of $500 for a simple ditty that I 
previously could not sell for a Chinese 
dime. But that song never was pub-| 
lished and although the publisher never 
told me why he put the manuscript and 
lead sheet in the safe, yet it 
require much imagination to picture his 
disappointment when later an unin- 
terested house pianist dragged himself 
listlessly through the song while his boss 
beside him tried to struggle through the 
words. The big hit didn’t sound the 
same. The melody was there but that 
barber-shop harmony was gone. Many 
songs are bought because they are cleverly 
demonstrated and some publishers make | 
it a rule to have all numbers played by an 
uninterested person before acceptance. 
I know one, in particular, who now in- | 
sists on this. 

So if the song-writing bug has bitten 
you, take my advice and do not use some 
of the “lemon” publisher's salve to cure 
the bite. Your experience will only irri- 
tate. If you have an idea that you can 
rival Irving Berlin, go direct to Tin Pan 
Alley and take a free course in the art of 
syncopation. It is useless to mail in your 
lvrics to legitimate publishers because they 
can depend on staff attachés and free lance 
writers for more material then they need; 
consequently, your song-poems will be 
returned unwept, unhonored and unsung. 

I can remember just three individuals 
that succeeded in landing songs by mail | 
with legitimate publishers and the sum | 
total of their royalties was $32. One of 
them was a lawyer and he’s through sing- 
ing, “Give Me the Making of the Songs of | 
a People, I Care Not Who makes Their 


often sells the 


does not 





the performances in Boston couldn’t Laws.” 

’ ° | 
—+—- A Lover’s Wish ———— 
By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
} soon the hills shall wear the sunset’s splendor, | 


Ow 
N And brooks shall lull the vales to sleep with song. 
Bear to her where she dreams, O twilight tender 


The hope our parting may not be for long. 


| 
| 
, : 
| OW on the hills the sound of sweet pipes playing — | 
Like songs of sailors on the starry deep. ... | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


O twilight, keep, while shadowed hours are straying 
Love watches o'er the quiet of her sleep! 


! y= little fields shall creep to gentle slumber | 
Beneath the brooding of the evening star... . 

Enfold her with your peace, 

Till all the cares of day shall vanish far. 


O twilight mother, 











Reduce 


Your Waist in 


10 Seconds 





BEFORE ‘ AFTER 
ing You wil I t the imme- 
diate relief from bodily fatigue and discomfort. You 
will know the satisfaction of again having a well 
poised figure And € of all, the fat begins, at 
once, to depart Then good hea muscular tissue 
replaces it In 2 mon or » you can take from 
4 to 6 inches off r Waist 
Ty 
THE WONDER” sree BELT 

will do these thing is scientifically constructed 
from strong light we ay abric Easily adjusted 
and easily washex 


ase TRIAL OFFER. 
st Ifr 


Send your name, address and pres- 


waist measure 10 tape is handy cut a piece of string 
= chews ~ per si and mail »us. We will send you a 
**Wonder’’ Health Belt by return mai At the end of five 
days if you are thoroughly delighted with the belt, remit 


$3.00 in fudl payment. If not, return the belt to us and 
you will not owe us a penny 


Weil Health Belt Company, 
46 Hill St., New Haven, Connecticut 














Genuine Repp 
SHIRTS 


$2 Value at Least 


Nobody 


$/65 


ever before bought shirts 
like these by mail. 


They are identical with those sold 


Two for 
in our 10 New York shops. 


Par-Amount Shirts of Genuine 


Repp, perfectly finished, wonderful corded material that 
outwears three ordinary shirts Nothing skimped—big, 
comfortable, roomiest made Non-fraying neck-bands, 
box center pleat, selected buttons, buttoned sleeve fac 
ings, felled seams, fast colors. 

Send no money, you pay postage and charges. If cash 
in advance, We pay postage If check, add 10c exchange. 
Plain white or narrow or wide stripes on e 
a snow-white background. Sizes 131, to % 
18; short, medium or long sleeve lengths 
Money back if not delighted. 









PAR-AMOUNT 
SHIRT SHOPS 
161 East 57th Street 
New York 
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Guitar-banjo, 
Write today for free book 
catalog, free trial offer, stat 
ing the Cibson you prefer 


The Gibson Mandolin- 
uitar Co. 

206 Parsons Screet 
Bslamazoo. Mich 
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Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Designing during their spare 
moments IN TEN WEEKS jenn 
Dress and Costume te és Cut and 
\ signers Frequently Earn ? Mail to 


iJ 

@ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
$45 to $100 a Week y Dept. F650 
Many Start Parlors in Pj Rochester, N. ¥ 
Their Own Homes @ Send me AT ONC! 
free sample lessons in 
he subject here checked 
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Every woman who now e 
does plain sewing should et 
take up Designing. J 
HundredsLearu 
Millinery 
by Mail 
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GUARANTEED 
10000 


BIG FACTORY SALE 
Brand New—Strictly Firsts 


These strong High Grade Cords made : fresh stock 
at 50 per cent saving. Absolutely Brand New —first, in 
original wrapper with manufacturer’s name and serial 
aumber on every tire. Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 


and adjusted a the list price on a spite basis. 
ric age 


J prices include 
Sizes aay Sizes Price Size s Pric 
3x3 $ 9.9 33x4 $17.50 S5x4¥2 $25.75 
30x3'4 11.75 34x4 18.95 %x42 26.15 
32x32 14.40 32x44 23.50 33x5 26.75 
3ix4 18.65 33x442 24.10 35x5 28.00 
32x4 16.90 34x4% 25.00 


ust send your name and 

Send No Money — 2is.ccc° tegen with 

size and number of tires wanted. All tires shipped c.0.D. 

subject to examination. Send Today. Special 5% discount 

for cash with order. Shipments same day order received. 
Webster Tire Cornoration 

323 E. 33rd St., Dept. 328, Chicago, Ill 
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The Book You tone y Armen ‘Wanted, 
Clearly and Plainly Written 
By a Distinguished American Physician 
Send for it to-da When supply is exhaust 

you cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 22, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
N 


257 West 7lst St. ew York 











G. A. Barton, Indiana, made tnat 
amount—making and selling Candy 
Floss. Others send in amazing a7 
ports: Small, Chicago, says-- “Did 

$128 business on Sunday. *"*"Wen- 
del, Kansas, writes,‘ 
adayfor3 'weeks.”’Gardner re ports 
“(2,437 sacks of candy sold from 11 
a.m. $0 10:16 D.m L... J Money in 
Can los: 3 lean. Pp 
225 in 4 ni, sete in PR mg gna 

andy Floss isa delicious, novelty cor 





anywhere -- in store window, in parks,on street corners, 
at picnics, summer resorts, — = games, or wher- 
ever crowds gather. Mac 8 perate. Raw ma 
terials plentiful aad ‘?, cheap 
free illustra’ ok ¢ 

7 Act now Tad iress 


T. DIETZ : 
49 Sayso Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 








mY BOOM 
CANDY SUCCESS 


INVENTORS. 


IOW TO ryo 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “F,” Washington, D. C. 





7-4 a.v ie) - 32 00), 0 > Ms || 


Our agents make big profits on —e. extras ts, 
spices, toilet articles Repeat i ‘ 

Get our free sar ase offer Write ‘Ho- Ro- Co., 
172 Lo= ust St., 


"St. Louis, Mo. 





of tissue paper from accomplishing the 
impossible, from forcing Fortune and the 
Fates and upsetting the supremacy of 
matter. His right hand was broken then. 
But this did not stop him. Disabled, he 
held to his heroic program, still charg- 
ing though it was now hopeless to charge, 
and though each charge meant the offer- 
ing of his body to the crushing punishment 
which tortured his very marrow and vitals. 
To those who were near enough to see this 
side of the fight, there was a tragic beauty 
in it. 

But that beauty was a moral beauty, 
and we have to do now with the reformers 
the deformers, I should prefer to call 
them), who know nothing of moral beauty. 
They are materialists; they believe only 


The Business of Arson 


and partly not ignited. Evidently the 
elaborate machine had failed of its pur- 
pose. 

Cantor, in Boston, told of a trained cat 
which one of his pals was in the habit of 
leaving in a room with a lighted lamp. 
The cat would then, according to his 
story, upset the lamp and leap through an 
open window, leaving the lamp to do its 
work, This is less probable than the 
method actually discovered in Providence 
where the firemen discovered a dead cat 
burned to death in a room where the fire 
had been caused by a lighted lamp to the 
chimney of which had been tied a piece 
of meat. Any cat, trained or untrained, 
might do for such a job as that. 

Most incendiary fires are for compara- 


tively small amounts, involving under 
$5,000 and many involving less than 
$1,000. These usually require only a 
can of kerosene and a pile of paper or 
rags. However, there is always. the 
chance of early detection by the fire de- 


partment. It is to obviate this that the 
incendiaries usually give themselves away. 

A case in Philadelphia is to the point. 
After the fire department had broken in 
and saved part of the building it was 
found that the day before posters had 


The 


made a circuit of the 
the mispelled words, 
its per cent. 
Then there 
b lond- haire d boy 
room waved his arm. 


Schoolma m 


boards, crossing out 
and gave each list 
was an oral exercise. A 
in the back of the 


big, 


“How do you spell holler?’ he de- 
manded. “It ain’t in the dictionary.” 
There was a long argument over this. 


One man declared that it was in the dic- 
tionary. “H-a-l-l-o-o,” he spelled out, 
“Tt means to ‘cry or shout to an animal.””’ 
‘That ain't holler—what’s the matter 
with vou? No—it ain't ‘hollow,’ 
either! That’s something else.” 
The the 


and its spelling were next attacked; 


case 


the 


my steries of possessive 


difference between “‘lion’s” and “‘lions’,” 
and so on. 

‘The lions have large dens.” Why 
ain't they no apostrophe after ‘lions’? 
They own their den, don’t they? It’s 
their cage?” 

The schoolma’m tried to make one 


tell when the plural possessive of 


man 


The Most Beautiful Sport 








(Concluded from page 784) 


in what they can feel, hear, or see. And, 
being purblind, and at the same time 
armed with long noses that keep them 
at a distance from that which they would 
see, they see nothing. 

So, if we would meet the deformers half 
way; or, rather, the many touchingly 
well-meaning millions who follow’ the 
deformers, perceiving not that they are 
being led back into the blackness of the 
Middle Ages, then we must do away 
with such spectacles as Carpentier gave 
us on the second of July. We must 
abolish in-fighting and put on our boxing 
matches under the rules which prohibit 
the men from striking in the clinches, 
and which command them to break away 
clean. 


Concluded from page 793) 


been placed over all the outside windows. 
The posters, alone, might not have been 
convicting, but in instances where the 
posters did not cover up all the window 
space someone had pasted stickers to 
piece out the job. The object, evidently, 
was to shut out sight of the inner rooms 
from the street, so that the fire alarm 
would not be sounded until too late to 
stop the fire. 

The work of the pyromaniac is also an 
evil against which the insurance com- 
panies must contend. Like the klepto- 
maniac the pyromaniac is often demented. 
However, there are certain young per- 
sons who have no realization of the crime 
that may inhere in fire. 

Only last vear there was such a case 
in Columbia, Pa. Ten young men, aged 
sixteen to twenty-three years, were ar- 
rested charged with arson. There were 
ten separate indictments. Finally, all 
but one pleaded guilty. 

It appeared that eight of the ten were 
members of one of the local volunteer fire 
companies. They said that they started 
the fires for the sake of the fun they had 
in riding on the new town motor engine. 
When they were told of the penalty for 
arson three of them collapsed. 


Concluded from page S03) 


“lion” should be used and how to spell 
it, but he had theories of his own. 

“You could just as well say ‘the lions 
have long manes!” 

“Yes, you could say so!’ snapped the 
schoolma’m, “and ycu could jump out of 
the window and break your neck! But 
you go down the stairs, instead!’ The 
hoot from the class brought from the 
schoolma’m an apologetic, “I guess this 
morning you're Daniel in the lions’ den. ’ 

Hammering away, flinging her ebbing 
vitality against the good-natured but 
inexhaustible opposition and inertia of 
the room full of men, she finally brought 
the hour through to the rescuing bell. 
The men, coatless, collarless, with elastic 
bands in pink and baby blue holding 
shirtsleeves up from hairy forearms, 
crowded toward the door. 

The schoolma’m gave them a 
weary but unconquered grin. 

“If you'd talked as much as I have 
this morning,” she said, “I guess you'd be 
tired!” 
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Has It Ever Happened to You? 


-Did your car ever stop and refuse to start? 

—Do you know as little about your car as these two boobs? 

—Did you ever have to have an auto mechanic come and tell you what was 
the matter? 

—Did you ever have to pay good cold cash for expert advice to start your 
car or keep it going? 

—Do you know enough about your car to fix the simplest things? 

If you do not KNOW YOUR MOTOR, sooner or later you are due to get 


into trouble and it will cost you real money to get out of it. 




















Every owner wants to get from It can’t be done unless he knows 
his car how to take care of his car 
= how to avoid needless mistakes 
—the greatest efficiency —how to make necessary adjustments 
the greatest mileage to time and wear 
—the longest life —how to diagnose symptoms of distress 
-all at the least expense. a —how to remedy them at the least cost. 





Everyman’s Guide to Motor Efficiency is the best automobile reference 
book, for owner and driver, because 
—it is written by a leading authority in the automotive industry—H. W. 
Slauson, M.E., Chairman Metropolitan Section Society of Automotive 
Engineers 
—it contains every detail required 
—it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each 
chapter 
—it is up-to-date; up to the minute 
-anyone can understand it 
—the price is $3.00 (postage prepaid) 
—you can save many times its price each year. 
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